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OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS, 9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
May, 1864. 

Full particulars of the Voluntary Architectural Examination, 
the Medals and Prizes for 1864, and the Pugin Travelling Student- 
ship, can now be obtained of the Librarian, at the Rooms of the 
Institute, as above. 
= 


ln BOT ARS SOCIETY’S GARDENS, 





ENT’S PARK 
FIRST EXHIBITION of PL: Ants, FLOWERS, and FRUIT, 
this Season, SATURD. NEXT, May 21. _ Tickets, to be ob- 
tained at the Gardens ad by orders from Fellows of the Society, 
rice 58., he on the day of Exhibition 7s. 6d. each. Wax and other 
odels of Flowers and Fruit will be exhibited at the same time. 
Gates open 4 at 2 0" "clock. 


[HE cou N CIL of the MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON propose to givea MEDAL for the 
BEST MICROSCOPE of each of the three following classes :— 
1. An Educational Microscope, to be — for Three Guineas. 
9, A Student's Microscope, Five °° 
3. A Student's Binccular Microscope, >, ” Ten ” 
Also a Certificate of Excellence for a Hand Microscope, to be sold 
for One Guinea. 
Opticians and Seaton nent makers wishing to compete, may 
obtain full particulars on application, by letter, to Mr. J. WiLLiAMs, 
Secretary, x Astronomical Society, Somerset House. 


WELLINGS of the LABOURI 
CLASSES.—A CONFERENCE, for the discussion a “d 
subject, is convened, to be ane ~~ oe House of the Society of 
Arts, on THURSI DAY and FI , the 26th and 27th of May, 
at 11°30 each day. Persons oe ma in the subject, and desirous 
of attending, are requested to communicate with the Secretary. 
By order, P. LE NEVE FOSTER. 


Society of Arts, John- street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
10th May, 1864. 


PHE PROFESSOR SHIP of SURGERY i in 
the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, being NOW VACANT, 
Candidates for that office are re« uested to forward their testi: 
monials to the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before the 
Ist JULY next. in order that the same may be submitted to His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutens ant. 

The Candidate who ma elected for tiie above Professorship 
will have to enter on his ties soon after his appointment. 
_Dublin Castle. May 4, 1864. 


RIZE ESSAYS: £100. —The ‘Council of the 
National Association for Promoting Freedom nae Public 
Worship offer a PRIZE of 507. for the Best ESSAY on (1) ‘‘ The 
Evils of the Private Appropri: ation of Parish ana District 
Churches ;” and (2) “The best means of awakening the Public 
Conscience to the Injustice of thereby shutting out the People at 

large from Public Worship and the means of grace.” Anda 
further Prize of 507. for the best Essay demonstrating the supe- 
riority of Weekly Offerings at every Service to Pew Rents as a 
system of Church finance in respect of (a) the adie and (b) the 
certainty of revenue, (c) the realindependence of the Minister, and 
{d) the Spiritual Benefit of the People.—Printed conditions, with 

the names of the Ac djudicators, may be had on application to 
HERFORD, General Secretary. 
_Central Offices, Ridgefield, M: anchester, April 30, 1864. 


HE LECTURE HALL of the LIVERPOOL 
INSTITUTE Cfount-serees, Liverpool), which has been 
newly decorated, may be Engaged for Lectures, Readings, Con- 
certs, &c. —Information may be had of the Secret: ary, to whom 
Lecturers are invited to send their Prospectuses. _ 


RITISH M ETEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—Nos. 11 and 12 (double number) of the * PROCEEDINGS’ 

















was published on May 11th, price 4s. 6d., containing the Papers 
fead at the Meetings in February and March, including Mr. 
Eaton’s Paper ‘On the Storms of October, 1863,-—Mr. Lowe’s ‘On 


the Movement of the Air in Twelve Months,—and Col. Austen's 
‘On the Storm of December, 1863,’ with Three Plates and Two 
oodcuts. By order of the a 
JAS. GLAISHEF 
CHARLES V. W NERER, F.R.S. j 
Tayvtor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
* The Composition Fee is i0/.; the Annual Contribution, 12. 
me The Entrance Fee is abolished. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—H1IS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

The Council have the pleasure to inform the Governors and Sub- 
seribers of the ee that the FOURTH ANNUAL FES- 
TIVAL will take p): tthe LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate- 
street, on WEDN DAY, the ist of JUNE next, when LURD 
STANLEY has kindly consented to take the Chair. 

Dinner Tickets, price One Guinea, may be obtained of any of the 
Stew: ania; of the Secretary; and at the p —, latter Tickets, 


58. each.—Dinner will be on tz -— os Six sely. 
Rr ai AW, ® ~ Bocretary. 
55, Charing Cross, London, Mz .. 7, ame 


Ro AL AGRICULTURAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL ELEC- 
TION of PENSIONERS will take place at the LONDON 
TAVERN, Bishopsgate-strect, on WEDNESDAY, the 8th of 
JUNE next, when Ten Pensioners will be elected, exclusive of 
Her Majesty's nomination. 

4 Male a ° 
2 Married a és ee 


1 Secretaries. 








+ at £26 per ann. 
a ri _ = 


4 Female 0 per 
The Election will commence at half- past ‘ian ond close at 
half-past One o'clock precisely. 

Any Contributor who may “not have received his polling paper 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. Annual Sub- 
Scribers, whose subscriptions are in arrear, are not entitled to 
Vote. Voting papers will be issued immediately on the receipt of 


lew subscriptions. 
CHARLES SHAW, Secretar 
55, Charing Cross, London, May 7, 1861. 


XUM 











RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9 9, ‘San 


duit-street, Regent-street.— Now open, Nine till Six. 
Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Half-a-Crown.—For 


Lists of the Tuesday Evening Lectures, and other information, 
apply at the Gallery. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.S. 2 Hon. 
JAS. EDMESTON, F.1.B.A. § Secs. 


Also, the EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of SCULPTORS. 
MERTON EDWARDS, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
ENGLAND.—NEWCASTLE, 1864. 
MEETING at NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, JULY, 1864. 


LAST DAY for entry of Stock, Wool, and Butter, Ist of June. 
= eenCEaae received after that date will be returned to the 





mn 
Prize “Sheets and Certificates as | be forwarded on application to 

. HALL DARE, Secretary. 
__12, Hanover-square, London, w. . 


EA-SIDE.—ISLE of THANET. —TWO 
\) LADIES, at present residing at Broadstairs, in a large and 
airy house facing the Sea, are desirous of TAK KING CH: ARGE of 
Three or Four CHILDREN (Sons and Daughters of Gentlemen of 
the Church of England) who may require Sea-air. 
references, may be obtained by addressing to E. B., Post Office, 
St. Peter’s, Kent. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 


of} 5 


Terms, with | 





SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided | 


many years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 


Nobility, Gentry, and cain ls of Schools, to her yey iny | 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHER 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROF ESSORS.’  § School =~ 


perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and | 


Germany. No charge to Principals. 


DAILY 

Midsummer next, by a Family residing in Liv erpool. A 
Young Lady, of Unitarian or liberal Church religious opinions, 
who lives or would be willing to live in the town, so as to be able 
to attend from half-past Nine a.m. to Six p.m. daily (except 
Sundays), to take charge of three Girls and a Boy, from 10 to 4 
years of age, and teach a sound English Education, Music and 
Drawing. The highest testimonials will be required.—Address, 
stating qualifications and terms and inclosing references, toG. M., 
Box M 78, Post- office, Liv erpool, 


- Beene $1 Practical Method in- 

ly alles My Pupils to Bae read and write 

IT. ALL AN. SPaNTs RENC He a ERM in a very short 
time. LOCUTION. anehe TW LANGUAGES Taught ‘one 

through the medium of another) on the same Terms as One, at the 
ea 's or at ie House. ‘Prepares .> the Universities, Army, and 
Cc. S$. EXAMINATIONS.—Note. A. enseigne trés-prompte- 
ment l’Anglais par les langues ao “res.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 








R. ALTSCHUL refers to Peers, Peeresses, 
Memb. of Parliament,Government Officials, Clergymen, emi- 
nent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. of the Le: amm- 
ed Professions, as also to Gentlemen of the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or present eset of whom will bear Testimony 
to the uniform and s 1ccess Which attends his Easy, Natural, 
Practical and CON VERS. ATIONAL Method of imparting GE R- 
MAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 
LADY, lately returned from a long residence 
in Germany, and well ccquainged with the ¢ German lan- 
guage and literature, would be gla EAD an hour or twoa 
day with any one wishing to make varhal progress in that language. 
Terms very moderate.—E. B., Mr. Goodes’, 106 a, Craw ford-st., W. 


HANOVERIAN LADY, of much experi- 

ence in Tuition, wishes to increase the number of her 
PUPILS for GERMAN or MUSIC.—Address A. B., 25, Shaftes- 
bury-terrace, Pimlico, $.W. 


AY ANTED, a LADY, a Native of Spain, to 

INSTRUCT TWO YOUNG LADIES in the SPANISH 
LANGUAGE.—Apply by letter, stating terms for two lessons of 
an hour each Te jak to N., care of Mr. Porter, Stationer, No. 64, 
Edgware-road, 


EATHERHEAD, ‘St RREY. —BOARD and and 
—— ina cheerful family, occupying a pretty Villa 
Residence in this favourite locality, is offered to a SINGLE 
LADY, or Two SISTERS, requiring a comfortable home. 
Residence is beautifully situate on a slight eminence overlooking 
he Valley of the Mole.—Letters of inquiry may be addressed to 
M. E., Messrs. Beeman & Son, 13, Down-street, Piccadilly. 


LAXMAN.—A MARBLE STATU ETTE of of 




















VENUS, 28 inches high, price 100 guineas.—For cards to view | 


apply to Mr. Loprr, ‘Bookseller, Woodbridge. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. — Mr. Turonore 
LEMALE begs to to state that he has REMOV <~ his 
Private Practice from 12, Chandos-street, West Strand, to 20, 
HARLEY-STREET, © AVENDISILSQU: ARE. 


QOUTH-PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBURY. — 


During the next few months the Services will be conducted 
by Mr. M. D. CONWAY, of Boston, U.S 


OR SALE, a HERB ARIU M, containing a 
most aie Collection of Plants indigenous t ° Northern 
Germa’ ny.—For view of, Catalogue, and further particulars, apply 
to Mr. Epwarp Wi Aly 1AMS, 37, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 


lane. 
oO ELECTRICIANS.—TO BE SOLD, 
CHEAP, a CALLAN’S BATTERY of 50, 8 by 8 Tron Cells in 
4 boxes ; a SMEE’S BATTERY of 20, 10 by 6 Cells in 4 boxes; also 
an assortment of Scientific Apparatus, —For price and particulars 
apply (inelosing stamped envelope) to J. Wiccis, Chemist, 34, St. 
Matthews, Ipswich. 
R. CLAUDET, Photographer to the Queen, 
has the honour to announce that he now executes Busts, 
Statuettes. Medallions, &., by the new process of Photosculpture. 
Specimens on view at 107, Regent- street, Quadrant. 
“ They are the very carte de visite raised in solid form.” 
Art-Journal, May. 











GOVERNESS “WANTED, from | 


per dozen. 


The | 


Worse. — CHANGE of ADDRESS. — Mr. 


po Pv BL'SHERS, 


| department, or a Varchaser would be treated with —/ ae 



































































































HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 

- EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of THE ATHENEUM JOURNA The sub- 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 
months; and 6 for A — Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
pra! to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 
»* German Advertisements for ao Atuenxum Journal also 
rectived by Lupwic Denicke, as abov 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 
Ay EETISEM ENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON, 
COUNTRY, and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODI- 
c ALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
EMOVAL. — BULL'S 9g ABY is now 
REMOVED from 19, Holles-stree’ more cious and 
commodious Premises at No. 5 2, WIGMORE-STREET, six doors 
from Cavendish-square, Ned on Ww. 
Prospectuses and Catalogues of CHEAP BOOKS gratis and 
post free. 











J, L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, of 65, Fenchurch-street, 
begs to inform his friends and patrons ‘that from and after the 
2nd May, his City Office will be at 11, Abchurch-lane, King William- 
street, E C.; and that as soon as the alterations are completed at 
20, Piceadilly, W., it will be opened as a west-end branch. No 


advance on City prices, 
NOTICE OF ~ REMOVAL— 
Messrs. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, 


Wine Merchants and General and Foreign Agents, 
beg to inform their Friends and Patrons that, in consequence of 
the ey ae No. 7, yo Joury, —— they have povanee 
upwards of thirty years, being about to be pulled down, the: 
have REMOVED TO more extensive Premises. a ; . 

No. 38, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E.C., 
where they hope for a Scotnaance of the oe e nunese 
accorded to them. J. M‘C. are the SOLE ENTS for 
genio celebrated SW 1s CHAMPAGNE, price dae. per dozen 
Qua 24%. per dozen Pints;—and BARON RICASOLI’S cele- 
brated bro O WINE (which much resembles Claret), price 18s. 





Sherries, Claret, Champagne, and other Foreign Wines 
nAc, AS per Price-Lists; to be had on application. 








Atte y® GrIFFIys, 44, “Hicu ficH Houpory, W.C. 
MORING, Heraldic Engraver and Artist.— 


Mates, roaee, © Leraldic Painting. Crest on 
Die, 78.; on § . Solid Gold 18-Carat Hall-marked Ring, 
engray, ea w ith Crest, 2 Guineas. _Tilustrated Price List post free. 





PRINTERS and LITE- 
; SULATORS. — WANTED, for a First-class 
Serial, Artistié “* ‘Naracter, which has already attained a very 
promising amou: success, a PA R, prepared to invest a 
small amount of capital and labour in the business or literary 


RARY 


te 





Qvuitt, Messrs. M‘Niel & Moody, 23, Moorgate-street, E.c 


\ 7 ANTED, an ASSISTANT in a PRINT. 
SELL ER’S ESTABLISHMENT. He must be well 
educated, of good address, and willing to make himself generally 
useful. Age about 18. A knowledge of the Book and Print Trade 
desirable.—Apply by letter only, stating full particulars as to how 
and where previously occupied, salary expected, &c.,to Mr. tptrond 
137, Regent-street. 


7 TANT 

RE TPORTER.—WANTED, at the head of the 
reporting staff of a leading Daily Paper in the’ Mid- 

land Counties, a FIRST-CLASS REPORTER. He must be a 

Verbatim Shorthand Writer, and a good fae - at oor a — 

Apply, giving references and stating terms, to P. D., care of R. 

Ww fhite, Advertising Agent, 33, Fleet-street, ‘Hondon, EC 


HE PRESS.—An Experienced “REPORTER 
WANTED, on a first-class Provincial Conservative News- 
paper. The duties of Reporter are light ; a clever Sub-Editor will 
find a permanent and comfortable situation.—Address, stating 
Sal: — to Beta, care of Mr. Vickers, 2, Cowper’s-court, 
Cornhi 








RTISTS’ STU DIOS. —T —TO BE LET, Two 
P Newly-built, lofty STUDIOS, with East Light; Two Sit- 
ting-rooms, Kitchen, and Bed-room. Situate but a few paces out 
of Oxford-street. N.B.—One of the studios is let at half the rent 
to a gentleman caus of remaining.—Apply to Mr. Huvan, 67, 
Berners-street, pris 


O LITERARY SOCIETIES. —Henry G. 
BOHN being engaged in compiling a CATALOGUE of all 
the Books which have been pyle by the various Literary Societies 
of Great Britain, as an / Ape pend ix to his enlarged edition of 
* Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual,” requests complete Lists of all 
such Publications, with an, y information relating thereto likely to 
be interesting to the Scholar and Collector.—4 and 5, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


MPORTANT to NOBLEMEN and GENTLE- 
MEN forming or adding to their Libraries, Amateurs of Ray 
and Curious Books, Curators of Public Libraries, Ke. 
Above 50,000 Volumes of Rare, Curious, Useful and 
Books, Splendid Books of Prints, Picture Galleries ar i 
Works, beautifully Illuminated Manuscripts on Ve 
now on Sale, YERY GREATLY REDUCED 4 
Josern LiLty, 17and 18, New-street, Covent-garden, Bond 
A Clearance Catalogue, 8vo. 100 pp., for June and Bely, 
oon in a few days and will be forwarded on recet 
amps 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, [age 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the paos 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 


DOOKBIEDES TO THE KING OF HAN 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


30, ERYDGESSFRART, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
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SC HOC ML, Sutton V alence, Kent. 


‘ounded 1 a.p. 1576. 


Gr AMM: AR. 


This School ha 
ants of the Clot 










Master, though he 1ired t y enter on the dt 
his oftice before September ne xt. He a Member 
Church of England, a Graduate of one of the Uni 
Oxford; Cambridge, or London, duly qualified to « 


must not e “frome 40 y 
nce (free of rent, 
»ymmoda tine upw ards of 40 
»intment of the Second Master 


duties of the office, and his age 
stipend is 2001. per annum, with : 
taxes and repairs) capable of 
Boarders, and he will have theap 
whose salary will be paid by the Company, and the privilege “of 
taking day boys. Exhibitions to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and private Scholarships are attached to the Seh¢ " 

Sutton Valence is beautifully situs ate, in a healthy part « of 
midway between the County Town « stone and Staplehurst, 
where there ¢ railway stations, and it is distant 3 
miles from the railway station of H¢ 

Applications for the appointment t ! 
the 25th of M accompanied with Testimonials. 
articular od not to apply personally to the Members of 
he Court of Assistants. 

Further — urs of the d emolument may 
obtained 0: ROBERT BEC ik W ITH TOW SE, Cler 

» snl Hall, sale Minceing-lane, London, E.C 

» 1864. 


rmpo BOOK-B U YERS.—SECOND-HAND 














ent. 














e made in writing by 









De 








BOOKS, in first-rate condition: English History, Biosraphy, 
the Drama, Theology, and General Literature. Senc mp for 
postage of Catalogue. W. Heatu, 497, New Oxford-street, London. 





HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Keble’s Life of Bp. Wilson— Speke’s 
Sources of the Nile—Dean Stanley’s Sermons in the East—Miss 
Younge’s History of Christian Names many other Books, are 
Now on Sale, at greatly-reduced Pri the New and Spacic 
Premises now occupied by Buu's Lisrary, Wigmore street , 
Cavendish- equa are, London, W. Catalogues g 



















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


in April, 142, in order to promote 


The Library was Established i 1 
of the best Books in every depart- 


the widest possible circulation 
ment of icone 





ue has been taken to render tl 
cordial encouragement it 
of opinion on all subjects of public 
interest have been free d; and in cases where the demand 
oe general, hundreds, n nh some instances thousands, of 
Stheo of the choicer Works have been provided for the use of 
oe 
sed Lists of Works recently added to the Library, 
one “sy gues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now r 
and will be forwarded on applicat 


New Oxford-street, London, May, 


1e@ 














receiv oa. Books of eve 











MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the best New Books as they appear, 
ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London, 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside, 
Branch Establishments: Bot 
Cross-street, Manchester; and Temple-street, Birmingham. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE, 

Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, 
Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and others, are vectfully 
invited to apply for the MAY LIST of Works with drawn from 
Mudie’s Library for Sale. 

This — includes, Capt. Speke’s D 
Nile—S Aleock’s Capital of th 
Blomfieli i—Stanley’s Sermons in the 
of the Crimea—Life of Edward Irv a 
History of the Supernatural—A Lady's 
—Lowth’s Wanderer in Western Fr ee »—Lord William Lennox’s 
Biographies al Reminiscences—Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt—Queen 

Rachel Ray—and more than One Thousand other Works 
ist and Present Seasons, at the 


CH: ARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
Branch E 








ery of the Source of the 
m— Memoirs of Bishop 

Kinglake’s Invasion 
r Old Home— Howitt’s 
isit to Manilla andJapan 










st 









lowest current prices. 


ablishment. 
¢ rose-street, M Mancheste nd Temple-s 


YDROPATHIC | S ANATORIUM.—SUD- 

BROOK P: 2 eiohoeans ec pooeeey — Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M./ . Edin. 

For the tres ‘< sei ises, principally by the com- 
bined natura r, and diet. The Turkish 
Baths, on th medical direction. — 

DEBENTURE AT 5, 5 AND 6 PER CENT. e 
c* LON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital, 350,000. 





reet, Birmingham. 

















Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, 
Major-General Henry Pelham 


Esq., Chairman. 
ong an James Kay, 
Stephen P. Kennard, 
Harry George eae, Esq. | Patrick F. Rober tson, Esq. 
George Ireland, E | Robert Smith, Esq. 
em —C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 





Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications .for particulars to be made at rm Office of the 

ompany, No. 12, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C 

By order, . 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Candidates are | 





| vols.—( hambers’s p ‘ictorial History 


The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, | Brit ¢ 3 
| Knight's Pictorial Shaks 





| ME R. ARTHUR ARNOL D will publish 
4 Us ortly * The HISTORY of the ¢ ‘OTTON Rs ‘AY IINE, from 
the of Sumter to the Pas: 1g of the Pub 863. 

The Ww , will issue from the House of M s.5 wa Otley 
& Ce 


Sales tn Auction 
To Eqg-Collectors, 


M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
4 TION, at a Great Room, No. 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on THURS aig the a of Ty "at 1¢ 
some RARE and WEIL UTH Bane ATED } 
Lapland, during the ad "tw o years, the Collee “instructed 
smployed by the late Ay JOHN WOLLEY. 

The Eggs will be on view the day before, and se morning of the 
*s may be had on application (if by letter 
- a 4 to the Auctioneer, at 38, King-street, 
ndon 


Insects, Stuffed Birds, 








ind fo: ormerly ¢ 
} 












Mahogany and Rosewood Cubinets, Le. 


\ R. Aye E VENS begs to announce bg he 
4 sit ‘sri AUCTION, at his Great Room, King- 
ree on FRIDAY, the 20th of May. 7 half- 
VERAL COLLECT! ONS of BRITISH and 

belonging to Priv ate Collectors; together 





with six first-r: ite Mz rthogany and Rosewood Cabinets, corked and 
= a valuable Collection of Stuffed Birds, in ¢ nace, mostly 
British killed—and a variety of Bird-Skins, unmounte 

_ On view the day 





vefore the Sale, and Catalogues had on applica- 






















ion. 
Large Sale of Shells, 

e} AFR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
a' TION ut oy Great Room, King-street, Covent- 
garden, oi MON Y and 3lst of May, 
the extensive c aie: LOVELL 
t , resulting c ly fr 1e well-known 

le sof William Metcalfe, nd Dr. Gaskoin 
ind Dr. Kr: upp, deceased. Most of t irenamed. The 
whole will be sold without reserve, inc binets. 


On view Saturday the 
talogues may be had on application, 
, Henrietta-street, Covent-g urden, 






 Missinae Sasimunioate » 1,000 E RaTrane > 


Musto, Mu sie-P lates, 
with ¢ Copyr ights, ry me Ce ‘apital Paintings, &e. 
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LITERATURE 
ae 
The History of Our Lord as exemplified in 
Works of Art; with that of His Types, 
St. John the Baptist, and other Persons of the 
Old and New Testament. Commenced by 


the late Mrs. Jameson; continued and com- | 


pleted by Lady Eastlake. 2 vols, (Longman 

& Co.) 
Ix Egypt, in India, in Rome and in Greece, 
in the South Sea Islands, in the frozen confines 
of the North Pole, Art has been used to stimu- 
late piety. More than most other votaries, the 
Greek and Latin Christians have employed 
the brush to embody their ideas of Our Lord, 
of the Virgin Mother, of the joys of heaven 
and.the terrors of hell, A faithful series of re- 
presentations of such artistic productions, with 
a precise indication of their dates, is therefore 
of high value, as affording a view of the phases 
of faith and religious feeling of the respective 
periods when the originals were executed. Lady 
Eastlake has done good service in the Intro- 
duction to the work before us by showing to 
how great an extent these phases have varied at 
different times. Deeply imbued with a love of 
Art, Mrs. Jameson had endeavoured in her two 
works, ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ and ‘Le- 
gends of the Monastic Orders as represented in 
the Fine Arts, to interpret the many delinea- 
tions “ which the churches and galleries of the 
Continent and our own rich collections have 
rendered familiar to us as objects of taste, while 
they have remained unappreciated as subjects 
of thought, and to show that while we have 
been satisfied to regard sacred pictures merely 
as decorations, valued more for the names 
appended to them than for their own sakes, 
we have not sufficiently considered them as 
books—as poems—as having a vitality of 
their own for good and for evil; and that thus 
we have shut out a vast source of delight 
and improvement which lay in the way 


technicalities of Art.” In these two works 
the Legends of the Church were in a more 
especial manner brought under the notice of 


gends of the Madonna, the History of the 
Virgin Mary, as narrated in the New Testament, 
formed the groundwork of the volumes, supple- 
mented by the various events recorded in the 
pseudo-gospels and monkish legends. Here 
we accordingly find produced many of the 
Gospel scenes connected with the life of Our 
saviour; and hence it is that, in the work now 
before us, some of the most striking events of 
the life of Christ are not even alluded to; such, 
for instance, as the birth of the Saviour, which 
has afforded such abundant material for the 
labours of the artist in all periods. 

Led thus up to the sacred narrative of 
the Gospel, Mrs. Jameson had, previous to 
her decease, planned a fourth volume, con- 
duding the series of Sacred Art, and devoted 


the Baptist, and the Old Testament types of 
the Saviour. Of this intended work, Lady 

tlake informs us that a programme, contained 
oa single sheet of paper, and a portion of the 


t her death, but without reference to a 
tompleted are indicated by having Mrs. Jame- 


on's initials affixed to them, and are almost 
titirely confined to the events of Our Lord’s 





© previous to his passion. They occupy about 


| indebted to Lady Eastlake, whose taste has also 


selected the more than three hundred illustra- 
tions with which the work is adorned. 

In tracing back the History of Christian Art 
to its origin, we are met by the difficulties 


. . | 
resulting from the fact that, for a long series of | 
years the Christians were a proscribed sect, | 


and hence, placed as they were in the midst of 
the enemies of their faith, it was necessary 
that their attempts to embody their ideas 
in visible delineations should be of a symboli- 
cal character to deceive their enemies, or that, 


if direct representations of events or persons , 


were made, they should be placed out of view 
of the multitude, as was done in the Catacombs. 
The symbolism of the early Christians consisted 


in the employment of simple objects, which | 
were invested, in the mind of the believer, with | 


sacred ideas, The fish, the dove, the anchor, 


the lamb, the vine, the ship, the palm-branch, | 


and several other objects were thus enlisted 
into the special service of sacred Art, each with 
a definite significance of its own, well known to 
the initiated, but which would inspire no feel- 
ings of either distrust or irritation on the part 


| Many others, less precise, have been insisted 
| upon by the chief writers on this question, 
| especially Marangoni in his ‘ Delle Cose Gentil- 
esche e Profane Trasportate ad uso ed orna- 
| mento della Chiesa,’ and by Raoul Rochette, in 
his ‘Tableau des Catacombes de Rome.’ 

In Mrs. Jameson’s programme, the ideal and 
devotional subjects, such as the Good Shepherd, 
the Lamb, and the Second Person of the Trinity, 
were placed first, the Scripture History of Our 
Lord’s Life on Earth next, and, lastly, the Types 
from the Old Testament. Lady Eastlake has, 
however, thought it would be better to treat the 
| subjects chronologically. After an Introduction 
| of ten pages on the true significance of Christian 
| Art, every word of which deserves quotation, 
its chief sources are described, such as sarco- 
phagi, catacomb-wall pictures, mosaics, ivories, 
|and especially the miniatures of manuscripts. 
After an inquiry, occupying twenty pages, as 
to the history and authenticity of the various 
portraits of Our Saviour, Lady Eastlake goes 
through the Old Testament narrative, com- 
mencing with the Fall of Lucifer and of the 
rebel Angels, and terminating with the Pro- 


of the great mass of the population. So, also, a | phets and Sibyls; and the remainder of the 
mountain, from which flowed four rivers, became | first volume is devoted to the history of the 
the symbol of the Gospels and their four writers, ; Baptist, the Holy Innocents, and the life of 
who, under the further figures of the man, lion, our Saviour previous to the passion. The 
bull and eagle, have been symbolized from the | second volume, for which we are entirely in- 
earliest ages. Mrs. Jameson has suggested that | debted to Lady Eastlake, is devoted to tho 
the Babylonish captivity must have familiarized | History of the Passion, and the abstract and 
the Israelites with the combination of the | devotional subjects growing out of the suffer- 
human and animal attributes in the same figure, | ings and death of the Saviour, the work ter- 


but we believe it has not been previously 
observed that the Nineveh sculptures exhibit 
combinations of the four mystical animals of 
Ezekiel, subsequently employed as the Evangel- 


| istic symbols, and which we are thereby enabled 


of many, even the most uninstructed in the | 


directly to trace to their Persian origin. 

But the early Christian artist had still 
another resource by which he was enabled to 
veil the Christian design of his production, 
namely, by investing pagan designs and objects 
with the ideas and principles of the new 
religion. Thus, in our own country, the Druid- 


' ical stones were converted into Christian objects 


the reader; but in her third work, ‘The Le- | 


by inscribing them with the Cross, There can 
be little doubt that the figure of Orpheus 
surrounded by the beasts which he had attracted 
to him by the sounds of his musical instrument, 


/was intended to represent Jesus Christ, to 


whom all souls were drawn by his teaching. In 
fact, pretended writings of Orpheus, abounding 
with allusions to Christ, were in circulation 
among the early Christians. 


This special symbolism is the only one of the | 


kind alluded to by Lady Eastlake, but there 
are many others which are equally evident. 
Thus the representation of the pagan Agape, 
or love-feast, was used to represent the Last 
Supper of Our Lord, whilst in the figures of 
Pluto and Proserpine the Christian saw the 
Saviour and the Blessed Virgin. The Good 
Shepherd bearing the Lost Sheep on his 


| shoulders, was directly symbolical of Our 


to the life of Our Lord, his precursor, John | 


Manuscript in a completed state were found | 


‘ingle illustration. The parts of the work thus | 


| 


Lord; nor need we be surprised that in times 
when agriculture was of the utmost importance 
the shepherd should become a personage to 
be thus represented. Pausanias mentions a 
famous Greek statue of a Shepherd, at Tana- 
gra, and adds that on the Festival of Mercu- 
rius Kriophorus, the handsomest young man of 
that city went in the procession with a. sheep 
on his shoulders. 

So also in the very common representations 
of Jonah and the whale the uninitiated saw 
only Hercules or Jason, and Noah in the Ark 
reminded the classical student of Deucalion and 


tne hundred and fifty pages. For the remainder | the Deluge. These are amongst the most evi- 


of the work (about seven hundred pages) we are | dent of such representations of classical subjects. 





minating with the Last Judgment. 
| In her introductory remarks, to which we 
| have above alluded, Lady Eastlake pays a 
| tribute to the earnest but rude efforts of he 
earlier Christian artists as contrasted with 
| those of the great masters of the sixteenth and 
| seventeenth centuries :— 

‘In the History of Christ, as traced in Art, we 
have primarily to look to those forms which are 
| most Christian, or which, in other words, imply 
| most faith and reverence in the mode of concep- 
| tion. For though Christ continued to be ostensibly 
| the object represented in pictures executed for 
| churches and chapels, yet there came a time when 
| Art itself, rather than its divine theme, became 
evidently, both to artist and spectator, the centre 
| of adoration. There are none who feel deeply the 
| intention and power of Christian Art who will not 
confess, on looking at the works of the greatest 
masters of the sixteenth century, that the sense of 
| religious edification keeps no pace with that of 
| their technical beauties, but that, by a strange 
| paradox, the excellence of the means has become 
apparently fatal to the sacredness of the end. We 
| say apparently, for such a deduction would be as 

false in theory as unfair to Art. It is true, as we 

shall have abundant evidence to show in the course 
| of this work, that the clumsy and ignorant efforts 
| of early Medieval Art convey a far deeper spiritu- 
| ality and reverence of feeling than is shown in any 
| chef-@cuvre of the sixteenth century. We must 
| acknowledge the causes for such a seeming anomaly 
| to lie in circumstances without, and not within, 
| the artist’s studio, in the history of Religion and 
| her external forms, and in the morals and modes 
of thought which prevailed at given periods.” 


This is one of the causes which confer so 
‘great an interest on the earlier efforts of the 
| Christian artist, to which the rarity of such 
| examples must also be supposed to contribute 
a due share; whilst the rude reverence with 
| which new subjects were treated confers on them 
a freshness of which the productions of later 
| artists must necessarily be destitute. Look, 
| for instance, at the wonderful conception mani- 
| fested in the Diagram of Creation, copied on 
page 72, from the Anglo-Saxon miniature con- 
taimed in the Cottonian manuscript ‘Tiberius,’ 
C. iv. Here more thought is manifest in the 
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few outlines of which the picture is com-| 


posed than can be traced in many a painting 
of the most elaborate artist. After dwelling 
upon the introduction of legends into the region 
of Christian Art, Lady Eastlake adds, “ that 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
the inclination among southern races was to 
add to the text of Scripture; from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, with northern races 
the inclination has been to take from it. The 
first fact may be characterized as the natural 
tendency to superstition; the latter as the 
natural tendency to infidelity. Between the 
two, Scripture stands firm, for Art as for 
morals.” 

Lady Eastlake admits the comparative omis- 
sion from her illustrations of “the Mosaics in 
the early Roman churches, the history and 
representation of which have been so thoroughly 
given by well-known writers as to induce me to 
seek my examples in less-worked mines of Art.” 
We can but regret this omission. The works in 
which the mosaics are well represented are very 
few and very costly, and many of the subjects 
are treated with so much freshness that they 
ought to have found a place in the work before 
us. (Has Photography been yet employed to 
furnish representations of these venerable relics ? 
Hitherto the copies of the greater number of 
them have been destitute of that minute truth- 
fulness which they so much require and so well 
deserve.) In like manner we should have 
much preferred that Byzantine Art should have 
been called upon to supply a far greater share 
of the illustrations of the work than it has done. 
It may be true, as Lady Eastlake alleges, that 
it is not the object of her work to give a history 
of Greek or Byzantine Art; butas the influence 
of the arts of Byzantium, especially in the time 
of Charlemagne, was enormous on the whole of 
Western Christendom, it would, we think, have 
been a very proper subject of inquiry to trace 
back many of the conventional forms of Art, as 
applied to some special subjects, to their source 
in the East. Let it not be said that early 
Byzantine Art is not worth the study, when 
such fine designs as those of ‘ David killing the 
Lion,’ and ‘Nathan before David, and ‘ David 
Repentant,’ from Byzantine illuminations, now 
for the first time engraved by Lady Eastlake, 
can be referred to. 

In addition to the doors of ancient churches 
cast in bronze or brass or carved in wood, to 
which Lady Eastlake alludes as one of the 
sources of Christian Art, we would refer to the 
tympanums of many of our own churches, 
especially of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. There is a quaintness of design and a 
freshness of character about many of these 
decorations which we would gladly see brought 
together in an especial work on the subject. 

In addition to the bronze doors in Italian 
churches referred to by Lady Eastlake, we might 
mention those of Hildesheim, executed about 
A.D. 1015, of which there is an excellent cast at 
the Crystal Palace ; those of Gnesen, illustrated 
by Mr. Nesbitt ; Novgorod, and many more. 

Perhaps, however, no class of objects 
possesses so great an interest as embodying the 
religious opinions of the Christian artist in all 
ages, as the carved ivories which, within the 
last few years, have attracted so much 
attention in this country. Many of the Con- 
sular Diptychs themselves contain allusions to 
Christianity, and amongst the earliest strictly 
religious ones we find the principle to which 
we have above alluded, of an imitation of pagan 
objects for Christian purposes, carried out by 
the figures of the consul being copied, as in 
that of St. Gregory and David in the Monza 
diptych. Lady Eastlake adopts this view, but 
evidently taking up the idea started in the 


| 





Arundel Society’s work on ivories, that a Con- 
sular Diptych had actually been converted 
into a religious one, she has fallen into the error 
of stating the inscription to be a palimpsest. 
Having carefully examined, not only the Arun- 
del Society’s cast, but also the original ivory 
preserved in the Cathedral at Monza, we can 
affirm that the work is an original one, and not 
subsequently altered to its present state. We 
could, further, have wished that Lady Eastlake 
had given us more precise indications of some 
of the originals of her figures than “Ancient 
Ivory,” p. 144; “Early Ivory,” represented in 
the etching opposite p. 144. The latter ivory, 
stated to be hitherto unpublished, is well 
engraved by Cahier and Martin, who have 
pointed out its peculiarities with reference to 
the cross of the Fmperor Lothaire, noticed by 
Lady Eastlake, in p. 145, The original, we may 
add, is preserved in the Treasury of the Church 
of Tongres, The etching facing p. 263, from 
an ivory representing the Resurrection, with 
the Marys at the Sepulchre, in the National 
Museum at Munich, of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, now first engraved, is especially valuable 
as affording a clue to the date of an ivory in 
the Fejervary Collection, which has been the 
subject of considerable controversy, engraved 
by Mr. George Scharf, in his ‘Notes on the 
Sculpture of the Manchester Exhibition of 
1857, and evidently executed by the same 
artist as the Munich piece,—the attitude of 
the Marys, the sleeping soldier, and the seated 
angel being identical. 

In her dissertation on the authenticity and 
characteristics of the early portraits of Our 
Saviour, Lady Eastlake pays a merited com- 
pliment to Wilhelm Grimm’s valuable memoir 
(published—we may add—in the Abhand- 
lungen der Akademie zu Berlin, 1842). We 
miss, however, any notice of the more recent 
exhaustive work of Gluckselig, published lately 
at Prague, under the title of ‘Christus-Archao- 
logie, in folio. We also miss all reference to 
Mr. Scharf’s illustrated paper on ‘The Last 
Judgment as treated in Sacred Art,’ published 
several years ago by the Society of Antiquaries, 
London. 

We may congratulate our readers on the 
publication of a complete series of essays on 
Christian Art, which do honour to our litera- 
ture. That they should have been produced by 
female pens is, we think, a source of additional 
pleasure. The delicacy of female criticism 
on such subjects throws a graceful character 
over the work, which no male writer could 
have imparted to it. 





Heine's Book of Songs. Translated by Charles 
G. Leland. (Triibner & Co.) 
To that large class of young gentlemen who, 
as soon as they can read a German poet with 
facility, fancy they are blessed with an excep- 
tional gift, and long to inundate their country 
with translations of the works of every bard of 
Fatherland, from Hagedorn to Redwitz, the 
songs of Heinrich Heine are a delusion and 
a snare. They are very pleasant reading; 
the lines, though irregular, jingle cheerfully 
on the ear; and there is a total absence of 
those difficulties that frequently stand be- 
tween the Teutonic muse and the British wor- 
shipper. Add to all this the charm of wicked- 
ness, so potent with humanity ever since the 
days of Eden and the serpent. Both in life and 
in literature poor Heine was very naughty; 
and an appreciation of flippant naughtiness 
shows a superiority to vulgar prejudice. Some 
of us can remember the time when lubberly 
fellows, who had no morals to corrupt, would 
read ‘Don Juan’ in private, and if a stranger 





————_—_= 
intruded would hide the book, just in time to 
allow it to be seen, in order that they might 
have due credit for a consciousness of sin, and 
not be exposed to the humiliating suspicion 
that they only sinned through ignorance. Now 
Heine, regarded from a moral point of view, is 
asort of “funny” Byron, ten times more wicked 
than the English Lord, but also ten times 
lighter. You need not turn down your collar 
and assume a melancholy air to look like Heine, 
That wan aspect, which comes as a second 
nature to the young gentlemen of the present 
day, will be found as suitable as any other to 
the worshippers of Heine. Byronic melancholy, 
shown in society, would now expose the sufferer 
to derision as a greenhorn afflicted with “sen- 
timentality.”. But Heine, being the first to 
laugh at his own woefulness, can exhibit his 
rent heart without the smallest chance of being 
called a “spooney.” His most mournful effusion 
leaves behind it the conviction, that if the poet 
cuts his throat, it will only be a practical joke, 
of which he himself is the butt. 

Moreover, readers of German, who can rhyme 
as well as read, are very likely to be lulled 
into a state of agreeable complacency by a 
perusal of Heine’s poems. Here is a man, who 
has certainly gained more celebrity than any 
poet of his own immediate day, or than any 
one who has followed him, and yet he only 
writes on subjects that everybody can under- 
stand, records experiences that everybody can 
attain, and uses a form of verse that presents 
the fewest technical difficulties. The vanity of 
an ordinary man must be forced into a sadly 
abnormal condition before he can fancy that he 
is a “mute inglorious Milton”; but a little self- 
conceit will make a young gentleman believe 
that he is a mute inglorious Heine, who can 
leave off being mute and inglorious whenever 
he has moral courage enough to become wicked. 
At all events, the translation of Heine’s metri- 
cal works—we do not speak of his prose—is 
the easiest job in the world. 

Here is the delusion and the snare. In one 
of her books, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, writing an 
apotheosis of Dr. Watts, makes sundry remarks, 
to the effect that the popular writer of the 
hymns attained by a sort of instinct that which 
Pope only arrived at by the way of minute 
analysis. What there is in the good doctor's 
hymns that Pope attained to, or wanted to at- 
tain to, we do not know, nor are greatly enlight- 
ened when the fair critic, to illustrate her 
meaning, quotes from Watts an exceptionally 
vile stanza, that would discredit a bard of 
Seven Dials. Her proposition appears about 
as intelligible as an assertion that the steamboat 
attains by photography what the windmill gains 
by syllogism. However, scratching out proper 
names, we may make something like a declara- 
tion that some persons can do without trouble 
what others cannot accomplish without taking 
very great pains; and this proposition is much 
better illustrated by the case of Heine than by 
that of Dr. Watts. Somehow or other he is a 
consummate artist, though he never seems to 
be thinking about his art; and there is an ex- 
quisite finish in his very carelessness, though 
it would appear that in his mind “finishing” 
meant nothing more than “leaving off.” We 
may compare him to those idle boys who draw 
very clever horses and ships on the paper of 
their blotting-cases, while rattling away about 
subjects to which their pen-and-ink sketches 
do not bear the slightest reference. Hence, 
nothing is more easy than to translate Heine's 
poems so as to convey their meaning—nothing 
is more difficult than to translate them so as to 
convey their charm. 

Mr. Charles G. Leland has achieved a trans 
lation of the entire ‘Book of Songs’ (Buch det 
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Lieder). Let us see how he has done his work, 
Here is ‘The Grenadiers, a song of the Grand 
Army, replete with a Béranger sort of sen- 
timent :— 
To the land of France went two grenadiers, 
From a Russian prison returning ; ; 
But they hung down their heads on the German frontiers, 
The news from their fatherland learning. 


For there they both heard the sorrowful tale 
That France was by fortune forsaken ; 

That her mighty army was scattered like hail, 
And the Emperor, the Emperor taken. 

Then there wept together the grenadiers, 
The sorrowful story learning ; 

And one said, ‘‘ Oh, woe!” as the news he hears, 
“ How I feel my old wound burning!” 

The other said “The song is sung, 
And I wish that we both were dying! 

But at home I've a wife and a child—they’re young— 
On me, and me only, relying. 

Yet what is a wife or a child to me? 
Deeper wants all my spirit have shaken : 

Let them beg, let them beg, should they hungry be !— 
My Emperor, my Emperor taken ! 

But I beg you, brother, if by chance 
You soon shall see me dying, 

Then take my corpse with you back to France,— 
Let it ever in France be lying. 

The cross of honour with crimson band 
Shall rest on my heart as it bound me ; 

Give me my musket in my hand, 
And buckle my sword around me. 


And there I will lie and listen stil}, 
In my sentry-coffin staying, 

Till I feel the thundering cannon’s thrill, 
And horses trampling and neighing. 


Then my Emperor will ride well over my grave, 
Mid sabres bright slashing and smiting ; 

And I'll rise all weaponed up out of my grave,— 
For the Emperor, the Emperor fighting.” , 


Mr. Leland is magnanimous enough to inform 
us, that the best translation of the above is by 
the Rev. W. H. Furness, of Philadelphia. With 
this translation we are unacquainted; but we 
can venture to say, that if the reverend admirer 
of Heine has rendered the poem as well as Mr. 
Leland, he has every reason to be satisfied with 
his performance. However, no very severe test 
is offered by ‘The Grenadiers.’ The subject is in 
itself pretty: it is treated without irony, and 
there is more substance in the song than is 
usual with Heine’s short lyric effusions. Let us 
take a poem that depends on the former only— 
‘Auf Flugeln des Gesanges’ :— 

On the wings of song far sweeping, 
Heart's dearest, with me thou’lt go 

Away where the Ganges is creeping: 
Its loveliest garden I know, — 

A garden where roses are burning 
In the moonlight all silent there ; 


Where the lotus-flowers are yearning 
For their sister beloved and fair. 


The violets titter, caressing, ‘ 
Peeping up as the planets appear, 
And the roses, their warm love confessing, 
Whisper words, soft-perfumed, to each ear, 
And, gracefully lurking or leaping, 
The gentle gazelles come round ; 
While afar, deep rushing and sweeping, 
The waves of the Ganges sound, 


We'll lie there, in slumber sinking 
*Neath the palm-trees by the stream, 

Rapture and rest deep drinking, 
Dreaming the happiest dream. 

The beauty of the original poem depends 
greatly on the tripping ease of the verse; and 
it may be observed generally, that Heine, with 
all his apparent irregularities, rarely, or never, 
allows his verse to become unmusical. About 
the number of his syllables he is not greatly 
troubled, but a syllable that would cause the 
reader to halt he eschews as conscientiously 
as the most sedulous elaborator of rhyme and 
measure. Now, let any one try to read the 
English version playfully: he will find himself 
baulked in his sport by the ponderous first line, 
while another still more ponderous, in the third 
verse,— 

And the roses, their warm love confessing,— 


will tame him to the soberest sadness, Hear 
Heine himself on this third verse :— 





Die Veilchen kichern und kosen 

Und schau’n nach den Sternen empor; 

Heimlich erziihlen die Rosen 

Sich duftende Miirchen ins Ohr. 
Not a hitch or a stumble. Indeed, a very 
pretty effect is got out of the third line, which 
seems to demand a quiet reading, illustrative 
of the confidential roses, and contrasts with 
the rattle of the second. Again, why are the 
waves of the Ganges “ deep-rushing and sound- 
ing” in the third verse, when the river was 
only creeping in the first?) Much as Heine has 
to answer for he is not responsible for this in- 
consistency. He simply invited his sweetheart 
to visit the wilds or plains of the Ganges—“ Fort 
nach den Fluren des Ganges,’ —without gaying 
whether it crept or not, so its waves were quite 
entitled to rush, when rushing was wanted. 

The following version of that exquisite little 
gem, ‘Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam,’ is accu- 
rately correct :— 

A pine-tree’s standing lonely 
In the North on a mountain's brow, 
Nodding, with whitest cover, 
Wrapped up by the ice and snow. 
He’s dreaming of a palm-tree, 
Which, far in the Morning Land, 
Lonely and silent sorrows 
Mid burning rocks and sand. 
—But why, when the poem is so very short, 
and there is no rhyme between the first and 
third lines, does Mr. Leland allow himself such 
a dubious rhyme as that of “brow” with 
“snow”? It is not breaking a butterfly on the 
wheel to demand that it shall be light, gay and 
graceful; for in human eyes a butterfly can 
have no other virtue. 

The following pleasantry—if we make allow- 
ance for the phrase, “Of my state of health 
inquiring”’—promises to be unexceptionable, 
till we come to the last verse :— 

I can never speak too highly 
Of this amiable young fellow; 


Oft he treated me to oysters, 
Good old hock, and cordials mellow. 


Neatly fit his coat and trousers; 
His cravats are worth admiring; 

And he sees me every morning, 
Of my state of health inquiring, 


Of my great renown still speaking, 
Of my wit and condescension, 
And to aid me or to serve me 
Does his best without pretension. 


Every evening to the ladies, 
In the tones of one inspired, 

He declaims my “heavenly poems, 
Which the world has so admired.” 


Oh, but is it not refreshing 
Still to find such persons flying,— 
And in times like these, when truly 
All the better sort seem dying? 
—No doubt the amiable young fellow was 
worthy of all gratitude,—but why make him 
fly? Heine simply exclaims,— 
O, wie ist es hoch erfreulich 
Solchen Jiingling noch zu finden. 

We must do Mr. Leland the justice to say 
that he seems thoroughly to understand the 
meaning of his author,—that he has always 
endeavoured to follow the original metre, 
rhyming where Heine rhymes. But we question 
whether his ear for verse is sufficiently refined 
to convey to the English reader a notion of the 
fascination exercised by a poet, in whom what is 
culpable is notoriously easy to be found. Perhaps 
had it been more so he would have doubted the 
expediency of translating the whole ‘ Book of 
Songs.” <A few scraps of translated Heine may 
do very well for a periodical, but a whole volume 
of his effusions, in a tongue other than his own, 
must necessarily be somewhat dreary. What 
would folks do with a complete English trans- 
lation of Martial’s Epigrams, even if we suppose 
that those not void of offence were expunged ? 








Omitted Chapters of the History of England, 
from the Death of Charles I. to the Battle of 
Dunbar. By Andrew Bisset. (Murray.) 


In reading among our State Papers, Mr. Bisset, 
like so many men before him, is struck with 
the wide discrepancies between our documentary 
and our printed histories. He finds that whole 
chapters which exist in the papers are omitted 
in the books. More, perhaps, than any other, 
this is the case with the period of the Com- 
monwealth. Yet this very period, as he 
also sees, is not only the most dramatic, the 
most picturesque in our annals, but is just 
that of which a true record would present the 
finest lessons in statesmanship and practical 
philosophy to a student. 

The Commonwealth—taking that word to 
fill the years which elapsed between the execu- 
tion of Charles and the final usurpation of 
Cromwell—was an experiment in politics of 
which all the lessons have not been read. Eng- 
land was then ruled by a Council of State—a 
Council of Forty-One persons: more than 
thrice the number of those who sit with Lord 
Palmerston in Downing Street. That is a 
large executive,—a very large executive,—the 
history of whose failures and successes would 
have an abiding interest for political students 
apart from the dazzling history of the time 
and the romantic fortunes of men like Cromwell 
and Vane. Venice, though it had a Doge to 


boot, was governed by a Council of Ten. Eng- 
land is ruled by a Cabinet of Thirteen. Now 


many writers on the science of politics—a 
majority of such writers in recent times—con- 
demn these numbers as too large for practical 
purposes, and attempts have now and then 
been made to reduce the English Cabinet to nine 
or seven. A good working body, it is thought, 
might be made of the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord President (Premier), the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the four Secretaries of 
State. This would be a Cabinet of seven per- 
sons, in whose hands, it is argued, the. public 
business might be safely left. But, then, the 
difficulty is to get a Postmaster General, a 
President of the Board of Trade, a Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, a Lord Privy Seal, 
to see the beauty and advantage of such a 
change. These gentlemen will not sit in the 
outer room. All attempts to reduce the number 
of the Cabinet fail on this ground, not because 
the leading men cling to the baker’s dozen, 
as a number possessing cabalistic virtues, but 
because no argument of the schools and offices 
will convince their colleagues that the public 
service suffers from their presence. As a matter 
of preference, no one cares for thirteen. It is 
not a sacred number with us, or with anybody. 
It is, in fact, a decidedly unpopular figure. No 
lady would ask twelve guests tomeeta thirteenth 
at dinner. No company would think of having 
thirteen directors. If we nominate an Indian 
Council, we do not appoint that number. But 
in Downing Street they cannot help themselves. 
Perhaps, if Lord Palmerston were free to choose 
for himself, he would have a Cabinet of three 
or four. Indeed, it is no great secret that the 
real work of his Government is done by three 
or four men, who, on important questions, 
scarcely consult their colleagues. We doubt 
whether Sir George Grey is troubled about what 
is done in Conference, or the Duke of Argyll 
knows much more than other public men about 
the orders sent to the Channel Fleet. When 
Russell, Palmerston and Gladstone are agreed, 
the opinions of Gibson, Grey, Cardwell, and 
the rest, are of little weight. And in this system 
of having a Cabinet within a Cabinet, Lord 
Palmerston is sustained, we think, by the 
general opinion of public men. 
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Has this common opinion a solid ground? 
Macaulay has an argument on the subject, to 
which Mr. Bisset refers without approbation ; 
and which may be taken to represent the float- 
ing impression of ordinary society on the 
subject. Lord Wellesley, who was certainly a 
man of wide experience in office, very strongly 
condemned the composition of an English 
cabinet. The chief conditions of an executive 
power, according to Macaulay and _the official 
writers, are Unity, Secrecy, and Expedition ; 
and it is plausibly contended that these prime 
conditions can only meet in a smaJl body of men. 
A small number is therefore preferable to a large 
one. The tendencies of this argument are cer- 
tain, and are perhaps foreseen. Deny it as we 
may, it is a path of reasoning which would lead 
directly to the gates of Despotism. If it be 
accepted as the truth—the whole truth—in 
regard to government, that unity, secrecy, and 
expedition are the first necessities for a suc- 
cessful administration of afiairs, then it follows 
clearly enough that the country which places 
power in the fewest hands has the best govern- 
ment in the world. If nine men will make a 
better Cabinet than thirteen, why not three 
than nine? why not one than three? So far as 
unity, secrecy, and expedition are concerned, 
Lord Palmerston would assuredly be better 
than Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone com- 
bined. Sitting in his own arm-chair, the First 
Lord would agree with himself, could keep his 
own counsel, and order anything to be done at 
a moment's netice. By parity of reasoning, an 
Emperor is better than a Parliament—darkness 
better than light. But can any free-born man 
admit such a conclusion? Somewhere in the 
chain of proof there is assuredly a flaw, All 
history is a demonstration that an’ autocrat is 
weaker than a free people. Yet the despot has 
a perfect command of Macaulay’s prime condi- 
tions of prosperous government. 

In these matters we are yery much the slaves 
of phrases, anecdotes and proverbs. A popular 
writer circulates a saying, which passes current, 
and, when it is not contested, may be mis- 
taken for public opinion. This is certainly the 
case with the official cant about unity, secrecy, 
and expedition being the cardinal points in good 
executive action. There may be unity without 
cohesion. There may be secrecy without wis- 
dom. There may be expedition without fore- 
sight. Under such circumstances what would 
be the result of action? An expedition to Rhé. 
An expedition to Walcheren. Our recent expe- 
riences in the Crimea, India, Persia, China, tend 
to prove that publicity is not the evil which 
official routine made it. Our best successes were 
achieved under every sort of debate. On the 
other side, we have seen a thousand reasons to 
distrust secret diplomacy; and the increasing 
habit of Parliament and people is to insist on 
our affairs being conducted in open day. The 
points which Macaulay put first, ought to come 


last, if at all; as details and instructions for 


clerks and officers on duty, rather than vital 
principles for those who have to think before 
they act. Surely, in a true science of politics, the 
first thing in an executive body should be a 
strong conviction that what it does is right ; the 
second, a certainty that its own strong. convic- 
tion is shared by the people in whose name it 
speaks and moves; and then, that it possesses 
power to enforce its views. Unless the unity 
be one of true conviction, it is useless and 
deceptive. In a just cause there is no need for 
secrecy, for political lying, and chicanery. Fora 
moment a cheating rogue may gain an advan- 
tage over the fair and open man; but fairness 
and openness are, in the long run, more than a 
match for craft and falsehood. The rogue goes 
to the wall; and the religion of cunning esta- 





blishes no church. Political science, perhaps, 
does not yet see that moral facts are the same 
in public as in private life; and that freedom 
and publicity in Downing Street, like honesty 
and honour in Capel Court, will beat the 
diplomacy of kaiser and czar. 

Mr. Bisset seizes on the history of our 
Council of State, as one proof among many, 
which writers like Macaulay have neglected, 
that the theory of one despot wielding power 
more successfully than a large body of free 
men, is a political fallacy. Myr. Bisset is content 
with the common definition of unity, secrecy 
and expedition; and he proves, beyond ques- 
tion, that the business of England was success- 
fully flone by a body of men, really and truly 
meeting in council, to the number of thirty 
and upwards :— 

“*T have said ‘accurately-observed facts,’ and 
therefore it will be proper to meet a question that 
may be fairly asked; did the whole number of 
forty-one members composing the Council of State 
attend the meetings of the Council? Now it appears 
from a minute of 14th May 1649 that down to that 
date some members had never attended at all. The 
result at which I have arrived from a minute 
examination of the Order Book is that the number 
present varied very much, varied from thirty-four 
or thirty-five down to nine, which is the lowest 
number J have met with. This low scale, however, 
belongs to the month of October when many of the 
members were probably out of town. The result 
abundantly proves that a Council of executive ad- 
ministration actually and not merely nominally 
consisting of a number exceeding thirty members 
was found to possess unity, secrecy, expedition, in 
short all the qualities which such a body ought to 
possess ; for never did any Government in any age 
or country evince greater ability for administration 
than this Council of State did at that time when 
contending single-handed against nearly all the 
world.” 

My. Bisset’s volume is not so much a history, 
as a clever and powerful commentary on the 
events of the Commonwealth ; illustrated, in 
some of the chapters, by a good deal of extract 
from the papers kept by the Council of State. 
The true history of England lies, as we have 
often had to say, not in printed books, but in 
the official records. That of the Commonwealth 
lies in the papers of the Council, where it is 
set down with great fullness of detail, yet with 
perfect authority. Everything that was done by 
Cromwell, Ireland, Vane, and their great con- 
temporaries, is there recorded. The men who 
governed England sat at the board. Unlike the 
present Cabinet, who keep no minutes of their 
proceedings for the instruction of future ages, 
the Vanes and Cromwells carefully provided 
for the record of their doings and the preserva- 
tion of their papers. In time, we shall have an 
abstract of these documents from the hands of 
Mr. Bruce; but, in the mean time, Mr. Bisset 
has made them the backbone of his commen- 
tary. 

Among his extracts two or three bits may 
be given as they stand. These lines refer to 
Milton :— 

“That it be referred to the committee for foreign 
alliances to speak with Mr. Milton to know whether 
he will be employed as secretary for the foreign 
tongues and to report to the Council.’ And on the 
same day on which Oliver Cromwell was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army destined for Ire- 
land, John Milton was appointed secretary for 
foreign tongues to the Council of State. For on 
the 15th of March, at their morning meeting, the 
Council made the following order:—‘ That Mr. 
John Milton be employed as secretary for foreign 
tongues to this Council, and that he have the same 
salary which Mr. Werkherlyn formerly had for the 
said service.’ It appears from the Order Book that 
Milton’s salary as secretary for foreign tongues to 
the Council of State was 300/. a year.” 





—When Milton had an assistant his salary was 
2001. a year. 

Mr. Bisset has an extremely bad opinion of 
James the First and of his son Charles, Jy 
fact, he keeps no terms with these princes; gees 
no wit in the first, no artistic merit in the 
second. James is a wretched cur, Charles g 
miserable tyrant. This is a full-length charac. 
ter of Charles, as seen by Mr. Bisset :— 

“Tf there ever existed a chance for those who 
really wished to establish a republic, they threw 
that chance away when they determined on the 
king’s execution. As Charles could not be amenable 
to the English law of treason, his execution was not 
only a most unjust, but a most impolitic act on the 
part of the republican party. There was a time 
when they might perhaps really have established a 
republic, and a time when, I am inclined to think, 
even Cromwell would have co-operated heartily in 
the work. It was, I think, with a view to defeat 
the views of the more violent fanatics in the arm 
with regard to bringing Charles to a violent death, 
that Cromwell brought about the king’s escape 
from Hampton Court. I think that he meant that 
Charles\should make his escape to France. Per. 
haps Cromwell did not know all the difficulties in 
the way of that. However the plan failed, and then 
Cromwell’s own safety might compel him to go 
along with the army fanatics. But probably even 
Cromwell, with all his sagacity and foresight, had 
not calculated all the wonderful effects of the king’s 
trial and execution—of the public spectacle of a 
king, the representative of a long line of kings, 
first patiently submitting to the interruptions and 
to the sentence of his judges, and then kneel- 
ing at the block like a common malefactor, and 
dying quietly and bravely. Charles thus obtained 
by his death a posthumous reputation, which his 
life could never have obtained for him; for the 
whole course of that life had exhibited him asa 
man of a soft head, and a hard but not a brave 
heart, forming a marked contrast, to the hard head 
and soft yet brave heart, which, ‘despite some 
passing clouds of crime,’ formed the character of 
Cromwell. If Charles had escaped to France, and 
had succeeded in making an attempt to recover his 
power, and to execute his purpose of doing for 
England what his wife’s brother had done for 
France by the help of a French army, the parlia- 
mentary army of England might have established 
Cromwell’s family firmly on the throne, or set up 
a republican government, which would have had 
at least some chance of success. But the day of 
that execution in front of Whitehall, which the 
republican party hailed as the commencement of 
their beloved republic, was instead of that the 
total destruction of any chance that had existed for 
the establishment of a real republic. Henceforth 
the character of Charles assumed a new aspect, 
shaped and coloured from his death, and not from 
his life.” 

Cromwell is a greater mystery to Mr. Bisset 
than Charles. On the whole, the commentator 
has a mixed, and not a high, opinion of Oliver, 
either as a man or as a soldier. He really 
thinks that David Leslie out-generalled Crom- 
well at Dunbar; an idea in which we do not 
believe that any soldier would concur. This is 
Mr. Bisset’s general view of Oliver :— 

“There is an English word, treachery, which 
means perfidy, that is, breach of faith, or breach 
of trust. There is another English word, treason, 
which means a breach of faith or of trust against 
the State, in other words treachery, not against 
a private individual, but against the public indivi- 
dual, or body of individuals, as representing all 
the individuals composing the State or nation. 
But there is a particular kind of this treachery, 
perfidy, or breach of trust against the State, for 
which the English language happily has no name, 
but which in the French language has received 
the name of coup-d’état. The particular act which 
has received this fine name is an act of perfidy, 
treachery, or breach of trust against the State, 
performed by some individual placed in a position 
of special trust, and therefore of extraordinary 
power; which position often enables him to make 
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his treachery or treason successful. Charles the | can I best do??"—“ The response immediately 


First attempted some acts of this kind, but his 
brains were far from equal to the successful per- 
formance of them. Now, although to overreac 


ard is a far easier business, and requires far 


smaller abilities, than to overreach and destroy | 


armed enemies, who are watching all your slightest 
movements, it still requires a certain portion of 
ability, chiefly of that kind which can simulate 
friendliness, frankness, and truthfulness towards 
men whom you intend to destroy. Of this faculty 
there are many degrees. The man, who possesses 
it in the highest degree, will not use any more false- 


hood than is absolutely necessary for the attainment | 


of his ends. He will not, like Jonathan Wild in 
Fielding’s story, put his hands into his friend's 
pockets, even when he knows there is nothing in 
them, or, like the Count, pack the cards, when 
he knows his adversary has no money. He will 


not be a habitual liar, quack or renegade, whom | 


no man of common-sense would trust. On the 


contrary, he will be a man with qualities that, | 


besides making him loved by his wife and children, 
will make him liked, honoured, and trusted by 
many political and military comrades, with whom 
he will live for many years on terms of confidence 
and friendship, and then, when his time comes, 
will some day suddenly turn round upon them 
and, with the name of the God of Truth on his 


lips, ruin them and their cause. Such a man was | 


Oliver Cromwell.” 

It would be idle to deny that a good many 
facts can be arrayed in support of- this view of 
Cromwell’s life. We do not ourselves accept it, 
as either the whole expression of his life, or 


even of a considerable portion of that life. But | 


the subject is too large to be dealt with ina 
short article, and the reader who cares about 
the fame of Cromwell will discuss the com- 
mentary for himself. 

Mr. Bisset’s book is clever; the logic keen, 
the knowledge various, and the insight quick. 
It is not a regular history; rather a criticism 


on other histories; but what it professes to | 
be it is, and what it professes to do it does | 


very well. 





The Gospel in Italy: w Recent Missionary Tour 
through Rome, Naples, Florence, Leghorn, 
Genoa, Turin, Milan, &e. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Blood, A.M. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

TaosE who know how the weakness of huma- 

nity is perpetually fancying itself to be strength, 


can well understand how the most difficult and | 


delicate of mortal tasks are undertaken. Reli- 
gious proselytism is one of these services; and 
sad it is to think of the time wasted, the vanity 
cherished, and (a matter of wider importance) 
the disrepute into which solemn truths and 
high motives are brought. The strenuous gen- 
tlewoman who waylays the busy passer with a 
tract,—the young ladies who, uninvited, inflict 
domiciliary visits of counsel and inquiry on 


male persons of thrice their age and experience, | 


—are not guiltless of blame if, among the 
sinners whom they propose to move, their well- 
intentioned efforts should be condemned as so 
much impertinence or hypocrisy. Mr. Blood 
has, of course, credentials of a higher order than 
the self-appointed priestesses; but he is not 
clear of the fatal spirit of self-complacency. He 


owns to no possibility of failure while professing | 


to take the field against the dragon of Infal- 
libility. There is more of unction than of 
humility in his narrative of his own good 
deeds. We do not for an instant question his 
sincerity, but we doubt his discretion. 

During a residence at Nice, for the amend- 
nent of his health, Mr. Blood was shocked by 
the idolatries of the Romanists into a consci- 
entious desire to convert them to a purer faith. 


Not “having the Gospel to give them, the | lated to be most useful. 


h | 
and destroy friends who trust you and are off their | 


‘came, ‘Get “The Amazon” translated: it 
‘contains the Gospel; its title will excite their 
curiosity, and get for it a reading; the narra- 
| tive will interest them, and gain their attention, 
solemnize their minds, and prepare them for 
the reception of the glad tidings of redeeming 
love which it makes known.’” 
| The Amazon’ isa tract by Mr. Blood, and the 
' fact makes his cool commendation of its interest 
‘and efficacy, as preferable to that of any other 
work which could have been selected, significant, 
| to say the least of it. “ Prenez mon ours!” is not 
a phrase of which we ought to be reminded when 
topicsso graveas those of this volume are in hand. 
It was by aid of ‘The Amazon’ (a tale of the 
| well-known sea-disaster) that the great oppres- 
'sion of Italy was to be made to melt away. 
The reverend author soon wrought himself to 
the point of considering all friends who were 
less sanguine than himself as little better than 
traitors and recreants. Not being “very well 
able to afford” the expense of printing the 
translation whén it was executed, he applied 
for pecuniary aid to “an intimate friend, a 
very rich Christian,” and on the latter de- 
clining to entertain the application, Mr. Blood 
has placarded his refusal as “a specimen of 
self-deception.” Two other “rich and great 
Protestants,” who refused in a similar‘fashion 
\“to stand and deliver,” are also introduced 
with notes of displeasure. There is something 
too much of this confident mendicancy among 
the clergy of a Church who are on no abuse 
more eloquent than on the mischief done by the 
begging Romanist Friar. Which of us does 
not know by heart the slit card gaping for a 
guinea, with the envelope ready directed, 
and the fluent appeal for alms for some local 
clerical object which comes up to town from 
total strangers in places as far distant as 
Merionethshire or Wensleydale or the ”:ns? 

The Rev. Mr. Blood, however, at last com- 
passed publication of his ‘Amazon’ tract, and 
forthwith set about the work of travel and 
distribution. The tract, of course, wrought 
wonders wherever it penetrated, but owing 
to mismanagement its free pilgrimage was 
impeded. Being bound up in a cover on 
which controversial works were advertised (by 
‘mistake), it became naturally an object of 
| offence to the censorship, and the copies were 
seized by the authorities. An interview at 
Rome, to which a transaction of this kind gave 
|rise, is worth reporting in our missionary’s own 
words :— 

“ At the commencement of this chapter, on page 
153, I mentioned that I had received another 
protocollo from the Governor of Rome, requesting 
me to wait upon him the next day. * * I found 
the Governor seated upon the tribunal in his eccle- 
‘siastical and secular robes of office. He received 
me most graciously, shook hands with me, and 
requested me to be seated near him. He com- 
'menced by saying, that ‘since the last meeting he 
|had seen a higher power—meaning the Pope, &c. 
—and they had told him to request me not to insist 
upon the books being returned; that they would 
give money—any sum I might name—and that I 
could purchase others at Naples’ (pointing to the 
|depdt there, named on the cover of the book, 
where they could be had). I then stood up, and 
said, ‘I consider myself happy, Monsignore, for 
having been received in so courteous a manner 
| at our recent interview, and in being permitted to 
| defend myself for having circulated the Gospel of 
| Christ” (that is to say, ‘The Amazon’), “‘and I now 
| thank your Eminence for your kind and conciliatory 
|manner.’ Then I asked him, ‘ What do you intend 
to do with the books?—do you intend to burn 
|them? If you do sé, you will commit a great sin, 
for they contain the pure Gospel, and are calcu- 
In proof of this allow me 


question,” says he, “arose in my mind, ‘ What |to tell you a simple fact.’ Hitherto I had been 








speaking through the secretary as interpreter, 


but believing that the recital of the incident 
would make a greater impressiom upon the 
Governor if I told it to him directly in French, 
I stooped down, and in a low tone of voice said 
to the secretary, ‘Does he understand French?’ 
—He replied, ‘Yes.’—I then continued: ‘ Mon- 
signore, a few weeks since I was at Livorno, and one 
evening, being fatigued, I went into a café, and 
while taking a cup of coffee I noticed a group of 
men, about a dozen in number, surrounding one 
who was reading to them a book, to which they 
were listening most attentively. Being struck with 
the earnestness of the manner with which they 
were listening, I felt curious to know what book it 
could be, and therefore requested them to allow me 
to see it. They immediately handed it to me, when 
I felt surprise and horror at the character of the 
book. It was most profane and impure, filled with 
lascivious engravings. I at once returned it, feeling 
regret at not having any of my books with me to 
give them. A few evenings after I happened to be 
in the same locality, and went into the same café, 
and to my astonishment I saw a similar group 
engaged in the same unholy occupation. Being 
amazed at seeing them thus employed again, but lest 
I should make a mistake, I asked them to allow me 
to see the book, and they at once handed it to me. 
Finding that it was the same ungodly volume, I 
gave it back to them. Upon this occasion I was 
glad to have a stock of my books in my pocket, and 
immediately gave each one a copy, and of course 
gave one to him who was corrupting their minds 
by reading the book. After a short time I looked 
round, and was delighted to see all engaged in 
reading them. I noticed the man to whom they 
had been listening while reading quickly get up, 
and, as though ashamed and confounded at himself, 
shrink away through a back entrance. Well he 
might be ashamed, for he was endeavouring to 
pollute their minds, and, as if by the voice of hell, 
make them more vicious, if possible, than they 
were by nature. Now,’ I continued, ‘ the tendency 
of the books which I gave them was to make them 
virtuous, and if virtuous they would become good 
citizens; the other and similar books would make 
them vicious, and, perhaps, criminal. Now, Mon- 
signore, I simply mention this fact to convince you 
of the benefit of circulating such books as I have 
been distributing, and which it seems-the Pope 
wishes to prevent.’ * * ‘ Now, Monsignore,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘as I have kept strictly to my promise, I 
hope you will fulfil your agreement, and keep to 
your word by giving up my books. To prove to 
you that I have done so, I will merely mention 
that the Vetturino to whom I had promised one 
of the books came to my lodgings for it, but 
being bound by my promise to you, I would 
not give it to him. If I had been a Jesuit, I might 
have lent one, for you know that with them ‘the 
end sanctifies the means,’ but the Bible and God 
teach us to speak the truth. Although you did 
not say, “Do not lend them,” yet knowing that 
your intention was not to distribute them in any 
way, I would not even lend one.’ I also said, 
‘I would not distribute those which I could 
get at Naples, because, contrary to my wish, the 
printer had advertised controversial books on the 
covers. One of them was entitled, “ Was St. Peter 
ever in Rome?” which argued that the Pope is no 
successor of St. Peter; and another, ‘‘The Differ- 
ence between Popery and Protestantism.” If you 
wish to sanction the distribution of them, you may 
do so, but I will not circulate them, as my object 
is not to excite prejudice, or give unnecessary 
offence, but simply to dispense the Gospel of Peace. 
Those which I brought with me to Rome had 
similar covers on, but I had them torn off, and 
replaced by others. Therefore, I must have those 
that are with you, and which you promised faith- 
fully to return.’—He immediately said, ‘Oh, then 
you can do the same with those at Naples. You 
can have the covers of those also torn off, and 
others printed.’—I said, ‘I could not do that, for 
it would take too much time, and I had no time to 
lose.’—Still, endeavouring to persuade me to take 
the money, he said, ‘Oh, be content; what sum 
will you take?’ Then, after hesitating, he said, 
‘Here are twenty-five scudi; that will print plenty.’ 
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—‘No,’ I replied, ‘I am for principle; I believed | 
your words, and on the faith of your promise I | 
made my promise and arrangements. I will not g@| 
without the books.’ (Just at this moment I remem- | 
bered the conduct of the Apostle Paul when the | 
keeper said to him, ‘The magistrates have sent 
to let you go: now therefore depart, and go in 
peace;’ but he replied, ‘They have beaten us | 
openly uncondemned, being Komans, and lave 
cast us into prison; and now do they thrust us out 
privily? nay verily; but let them come themselves | 
and fetch us out.’)—I said, ‘No; I have sinned 
neither against the law of God nor of man. I got 
these books legally through the custom-house, paid 
the tariff, and gave you the printed document.’ Ob- 
serving that he still hesitated, I said, ‘ This is a criti- | 
cal time with the Roman Government ; the Pope is 
unsteady on his throne. , Do you not read the jour- 
nals? Of course you do. Have you not read the 
speeches of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, 
just delivered on the Papal question, and on the 
necessity of the discontinuance of the French 
troops any longer in Rome?! The interference with 
my books just touches this subject, and shows the 
necessity for the separation between the ecclesias- 
tical and the temporal power of the Pope.’ I 
designedly used the word ‘ecclesiastical’ and not 
* spiritual,’ for in reality we should not admit the’| 
right in any human being of such spiritual power | 
as the Pope claims. At this moment 1 drew from 
my coat-pocket a letter from Lord Palmerston, | 
and pointing to his name on the envelope, I said, | 
this is a letter from Lord Palmerston, and unless | 
you return me my property I will write to him 
immediately.’ I also held up one of the books, and 
pointing to the name of the nobleman on the cover 
to whom I am chaplain, I said, ‘That nobleman 
ig the intimate friend of Napoleon, the Emperor. 
I will write to him also. He will speak to His | 
Majesty. The Emperor will be displeased, and 
you know not what may be the consequences. I 
will not go without my books.’ Then | said, ‘As 
you have broken your agreement, I will not leave 
Rome until convenient.’ Seeing that he yet hesi- 
tated, I bade him good morning, and was turning 
round to leave, when I saw the Governor stoop 
down, and he and the secretary talked between 
themselves. I stopped, and the Governor, in a 
very pleasing manner, said, ‘The books shall be | 
returned to you; it shall be all settled to your 
satisfaction.’ I was so gratified that I impulsively | 
said in Italian, French, and English, ‘Grazie, 
grazie!’ ‘ Merci beaucoup!’” 

The affair did not end here; but our readers 
who desire to follow it further are referred to 
the book. The majority, we apprehend, will be 
satisfied by such a brave display of self-satis- 
faction as is disclosed in the passage just cited. 













The Natural History of Tutbury. By Sir 
Oswald Mosley, Bart., D.C.L. Together with | 
The Fauna and Flora of the District sur- | 
rounding Tutbury and Burton-on-Trent. By 
Edwin Brown. (Van Voorst.) 

THE type of a local natural history is undoubt- 

edly to be found in the ‘ Selborne’ of Gilbert 

White. All previous works of this class, of | 

any importance, were essentially different, not 

only in their object, but still more in their | 
plan and treatment. The natural histories of 

Oxfordshire and Staffordshire, for instance, of | 

the learned and accomplished Dr. Plot were, 

professedly, essays towards a natural history 
of the whole kingdom, and were admirable in 
their way. They exhibited a mass of learning 
and study, as well as of observation, which has 
rendered their author a classical authority in 
the science of that day. But the object and | 
scope of the gentle and elegant Selbornean | 
were far different. His idea of local natural | 
history travelled no further than the boundaries | 
of a parish, subjected to the daily and almost | 
hourly scrutiny of a closely observant and 
accurately logical mind; and upon this simple 
and unpretending foundation was produced a 


book which has fascinated thousands of readers, 


and has conduced, more than any other that 
has ever seen the light, to create a love of 
Nature and to foster a taste for the study and 
observation of her works. The mere detail or 
the intrinsic value of the facts either discovered 
or illustrated by this pleasant writer is not 
sufficient to account for this result. It is to be 
traced also to the original and graceful manner 
in which those facts are stated, and the qualities 


| ofa mind which could invest them with a 
| charm so peculiarly its own that not one of his 


numerous followers in the same walk of scien- 
tific literature (many of them too obviously 
attempting to imitate a style which is inimit- 
able) has ever approached him in that fasci- 
nation which can alone account for a continued 
and undiminished popularity. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
mere collection and registration of local facts 
connected with the phenomena of Nature, in 
every department of her works, are of great 
value, and that to the multiplication of such 
circumscribed monographs we must look for 
the only means of arriving at a general know- 
ledge of the natural history of the whole 
country, and the correlation of its varied geo- 
logical formations with its vegetable and 
animal productions. 

Tn addition to the numerous works having this 


| object which have from time to time appeared, 


possessing very various degrees of merit, we 
have now presented to us a volume of more than 
usual pretension, by a well-known and accom- 
plished naturalist, who has devoted much of his 
time to the personal study of the history of the 
district in which his residence and property are 


| situated, and who has employed the prestige and 


influence of his social position in the further- 


| ance of these and similar objects. Sir Oswald’s 


work, ‘The History of Tutbury, was pub- 
lished many years since, and he informs us that 
“it was during his investigations of the anti- 
quities of the place” that he “began to think 
with good old Gilbert White that every paro- 


| chial history ought to consist of natural produc- 


tions and occurrences as well as antiquities.” 
This view he has carried out in the present 
work with a fair degree of success. If there is 
wanting the rare originality and minute obser- 
vation of his prototype, there is still a good 
deal of interesting information on the habits of 


| many of the animals of the district, as well as a 


good practical sketch of its geological features ; 
and the general tone of the work bespeaks the 
author to be an accomplished and religious 


| gentleman. 


The following anecdote is worthy of an illus- 


| tration from Cruikshank: “Some years ago, a 


medical man of great celebrity at Burton, who 
piqued himself upon his superior taste in the 
culinary art, invited a party to dine with him, 
and at the top of the table a fine pike was 
introduced, which had been recently taken 


| out of the Trent; it was cooked after the Doc- 


tor’s own directions, baked with the scales on, 


| and without the inside being taken out. ‘Now 


my friends,’ said he, ‘you shall eat a fish as it 
ought to be dressed’; and he helped one and 
then another of the guests, both of whom pro- 
nounced it one of the best fish they had ever 
tasted. As he went on helping, one of the party 
espied beneath the fish something black, and 


| it could no longer be concealed that a large rat 


had been cooked in the stomach. 
party looked aghast.” 

The chromo-lithographs are poor, and do 
but little towards illustrating the text; but 
the principal fault we have to find with the 
author is the cool manner in which former 
writers are ignored, even when the fact or 
information is actually derived from them. 


The whole 





Perhaps the most valuable part of the volume 
certainly that which evinces the greatest scien. 
tific knowledge and the most accurate and 
extended information, is that contributed by 
Mr. Edwin Brown, as ‘The Fauna and Flora of 
the District surrounding Tutbury and Burton. 
on-Trent.’ It is a very complete systematic 
catalogue of the animals and plants of a con- 
siderable tract of country, thoroughly elaborated 
by a competent hand. If every district in the 
kingdom possessed so able an investigator of 
its natural productions, we should soon obtain 
a thorough knowledge of the zoology and botany 
of Great Britain. 





Apologia pro Vité Sud: being a Reply toa 
Pamphlet, entitled ‘ What, then, does Dr, 
Newman mean?’ By John Henry Newman, 
D.D. Part IIT. History of my Religious 
Opinions. (Longman & Co.) 

In Dr.. Newman’s history of his religious 

opinions there is a «strange weird character, 

which\is not of the world, and scarcely of the 
present age. The confessions are very frank, the 
self-scrutiny is very bold. Great sinners have 
been more in the habit of making such parade 
of their own weakness, obstinacy and ambition 
than popular saints. But friends and foes 
will alike rejoice over a book—of which we 
shall try to convey the spirit in a few para- 
graphs, using, where we can, the writer's own 
words. “J was brought up,” says Dr. Newman, 
“from a child to take great delight in reading 
the Bible; but I had no formed religious con- 
victions till I was fifteen. Of course I had 
perfect knowledge of my Catechism.” From the 
earliest times he now remembers that he 
used constantly to cross himself on going into 
the dark. It is odd, at least. He admits that he 
must have got this practice from some external 
source or other; but he can make no sort of 
conjecture whence : and he is sure that rio one 
had ever spoken to him on the subject of the 

Catholic religion, which he then only knew by 

name. In this fact of a childish use of the 

Italian sign we infer that he sees the hand of 

God calling him towards the Roman Church. 

“When I was at Littlemore, I was looking over 

old copy-books of my school-days, and I found 

among them my first Latin verse-book ; and in 
the first page of it, there was a device which 

almost took my breath away with surprise. I 

have the book before me now, and have just 

been showing it to others. I have written in 

the first page, in my school-boy hand, ‘ John H. 

Newman, February 11th, 1811, Verse Book’; 

then follow my first Verses. Between ‘ Verse’ 

and ‘ Book’ I have drawn the figure of a solid 
cross upright, and next to it is, what may 
indeed be meant for a necklace, but what 

I cannot make out to be anything else than 4 

set of beads suspended, with a little cross 

attached. At this time I was not quite ten 
years old.” Wonders grow upon us. Of course 

Dr. Newman does not wish us to think that he 

was acted upon directly by spiritual agencies. 

Quite otherwise. He sees that he may have 

come to make those crosses by human means. 

“T suppose I got the idea from some romance, 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s or Miss Porter’s ; or from some 

religious picture; but the strange thing is, how, 

among the thousand objects which meet a boy’s 
eyes, these in particular should so have fixed 
themselves in my mind, that I made them thus 
practically my own.” The oddity is that Dr. 

Newman should think this habit of a boy 

peculiar to himself. We should expect to find 

crosses in the copy-books of any child of that 
age, without inferring that it was the evidence 
of either a miracle or a religious call. Again :— 

“When I was fourteen, I read Paine’s Tracts 
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against the Old Testament, and found pleasure 
in thinking of the objections which were con- 
tained in them. Also, I read some of Hume’s 
Essays; and perhaps that on Miracles. So at 
least I gave my father to understand; but 

rhaps it was a brag.” This is worthy of J. J. 
Foumeas. 

From mockery like that of Paine and Hume, 
there was a short step into a new life. “When 
I was fifteen (in the autumn of 1816), a great 
change of thought took place in me. I fell 
under the influences of a definite Creed, and 
received into my intellect impressions of dogma, 
which, through God’s mercy, have never been 
effaced or obscured. Above and beyond the 
conversations and sermons of the excellent man, 
long dead, who was the human means of this 
beginning of divine faith in me, was the effect 
of the books which he put into my hands, all 
of the school of Calvin. One of the first books 
I read, was a work of Romaine’s; I neither 
recollect the title nor the contents, except one 
doctrine, which of course I do not include 
among those which I believe to have come from 
a divine source, viz., the doctrine of final per- 
severance. I received it at once, and believed 
that the inward conversion of which I was con- 
sciouw$ (and of which I still am more certain 
than that I have hands and feet) would last 
into the next life, and that I was elected to 
eternal glory.” This is, at least, a comfortable 
conviction; and, among the many changes of 
opinion to which Dr. Newman pleads guilty, 
it is well to know that this conviction of his 
being chosen for eternal glory has never passed 
away. Mr. Kingsley cannot hope for more. 

The Oratorian next defines the exact amount 
of influence exercised over his mind by the 
authors whom he read from his fifteenth to his 
twenty-first year. Thomas Scott taught him to 
believe in the Holy Trinity; Milner to admire 
the Fathers ; Newton to denounce the Pope as 
Antichrist,—which last he continued to do so 
late as 1843. In the mean time, an idea, an 
inspiration if you like, came upon him. It was 
on the subject of marriage. “I am obliged to 
mention, though I do it with great reluctance, 
another deep imagination, which at this time, 
the autumn of 1816, took possession of me,— 
there can be no mistake about the fact ;—viz., 
that it was the will of God that I should lead a 
single life.’ This fancy has held its ground 
with the Oratorian almost continuously ever 
since,—with the break of a month now and a 
month then, up to 1829, when, it may be, 
a pretty face, a gleaming eye, an ensnaring 
ankle, came between him and his resolu- 
tion. He was not then, he says, dreaming of 
the priesthood which forbids its pastor to have 
wife and child. It was, however, connected in 
his mind with the notion that his calling in 
life would require such a sacrifice as celibacy 
involved; as, for instance, missionary work 
among the heathen, to which he had “a great 
drawing” for some years. . 

Dr. Hawkins, Vicar of St. Mary’s, had the 
chief influence for a time over Dr. Newman :— 

‘There is one other principle, which I gained 
from Dr. Hawkins, more directly bearing upon 
Catholicism, than any that I have mentioned; and 
that is the doctrine of Tradition. When I was an 
Undergraduate, I heard him preach in the Uni- 
versity Pulpit his celebrated sermon on the subject, 
and recollect how long it appeared to me, though 
he was at that time a very striking preacher; but, 
when I read it and studied it as his gift, it made a 
most serious impression upon me. He does not go 
one step, I think, beyond the high Anglican doc- 
trine, nay he does not reach it; but he does his 
work thoroughly, and his view was original with 
him, and his subject was a novel one at the time. 
He lays down a proposition, self-evident as soon as 
stated, to those who have at all examined the struc- 





ture of Scripture, viz., that the sacred text was 
never intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove 
it, and that, if we would learn doctrine, we must 
have recourse to the formularies of the Church; 
for instance, to the Catechism, and to the Creeds. 
He considers that, after learning from them the 
doctrines of Christianity, the inquirer must verify 
them by Scripture. This view, most true in its 
outline, most fruitful in its consequences, opened 
upon me a large field of thought. Dr. Whately 
held it too. One of its effects was to strike at the 
root of the principle on which the Bible Society 
was set up. I belonged to its Oxford Association ; 
it became a matter of time when I should withdraw 
my name from its subscription-list, though I did 
not do so at once.” 

The reference in this Apology to Dr. Whately 
will be read with a keen zest by many persons. 
In 1822, when Whately was at Oxford for a 
few months, he showed a good deal of favour 
to the young student. Dr. Newman now says: 

“‘T owe him a great deal. He was a man of 
generous and warm heart. He was particularly 
loyal to his friends, and to use the common phrase, 
‘all his geese were swans.’ While I was still 
awkward and timid in 1822, he took me by the 
hand, and acted the part to me of a gentle and 
encouraging instructor. He, emphatically, opened 
my mind, and taught me to think and to use my 
reason. After being first noticed by him in 1822, 
I became very intimate with him in 1825, when I 
was his Vice-Principal at Alban Hall. I gave up 
that office in 1826, when I became Tutor of my 
College, and his hold upon me gradually relaxed. 
He had done his work towards me or nearly so, 
when he had taught me to see with my own eyes 
and to walk with my own feet. Not that I had 
not a good deal to learn from others still, but I 
influenced them as well as they me, and co-operated 
rather than merely concurred with them. As 
to Dr. Whately, his mind was too different from 
mine for us to remain long on one line. I recollect 
how dissatisfied he was with an Article of mine 
in the London Review, which Blanco White, good- 
humouredly only, called Platonic. When I was 
diverging from him (which he did not like), I 
thought of dedicating my first book to him, in 
words to the effect that he had not only taught me 
to think, but to think for myself. He left Oxford 
in 1881; after that, as far as [ can recollect, I 
never saw him but twice,—when he visited the 
University ; once in the street, once in a room. 
From the time that he left, I have always felt a 
real affection for what I must call his memory ; for 
thenceforward he made himself dead to me. My 
reason told me that it was impossible that we 
could have got on together longer; yet I loved him 
too much to bid him farewell without pain. After 
a few years had passed, I began to believe that his 
influence on me in a higher respect than intellectual 
advance (I will not say through his fault), had not 
been satisfactory. I believe that he has inserted 
sharp things in his later works about me. They 
have never come in my way, and I have not 
thought it necessary to seek out what would pain 
me so much in the reading. What he did for me in 
point of religious opinion, was first to teach me the 
existence of the Church, as a substantive body or 
corporation ; next to fix in me those anti-Erastian 
views of Church polity, which were one of the 
most prominent features of the Tractarian move- 
ment.” 

The friends of Whately will dispute the hint 
in this last sentence. By implication, Dt. New- 
man seems willing to fix on Whately some 

art of the responsibility fora movement which 
- heartily condemned. Time passed by; Dr. 
Newman swung from opinion to opinion; con- 
stant only, as it appears from his confession, 
to three points,—first, to a fixed belief in his 
own divine commission; secondly, to a similar 
fixed belief that the Pope was Antichrist; 
and, thirdly, to a genuine detestation of 
liberty and liberalism. Most of all, he would 
appear, from his present words, to have been 
urged into action by his fervent abhorrence of 
the Catholic Claims and of those who favoured 





them. Peel was too liberal for his toleration ; 
the Duke of Wellington offended him by his 
want of real Conservative feeling. It was not, 
he says, in consequence of religious doctrine, 
so much as in consequence of academical poli- 
tics, that he separated from Whately. The 
occasion was given by the changes of opinion 
in the Tory Government as to the wisdom of 
emancipating Catholics. This is how Dr. New- 
man now reports his conduct in 1829 :— 

“Tn the beginning of 1829, came the formal 
break between Dr. Whately and me; Mr. Peel’s 
attempted re-election was the occasion of it. I 
think in 1828 or 1827 I had voted in the minority, 
when the Petition to Parliament against the 
Catholic Claims was brought into Convocation. I 
did so mainly on the views suggested to me by the 
theory of the Letters of an Episcopalian. Also I 
disliked the bigoted ‘two bottle orthodox,’ as they 
were invidiously called. I took part against Mr. 
Peel, on a simple academical, not at all an ecclesi- 
astical or a political ground; and this I professed 
at the time. I considered that Mr. Peel had taken 
the University by surprise, that he had no right 
to call upon us to turn round on a sudden, and to 
expose ourselves to the imputation of time-serving, 
and that a great University ought not to be bullied 
even by a great Duke of Wellington. Also by this 
time I was under the influence of Keble and 
Froude; who, in addition to the reasons I have 
given, disliked the Duke’s change of policy as dic- 
tated by liberalism.” 

Dr. Newman’s hatred of liberalism seems 
to have been his paramount passion. When 
liberal principles triumphed in July, 1830, 
Mr. Newman sickened with rage and horror. 
Late in 1832, he set out with Hurrell Froude 
for Italy; but he protests that no tendency 
towards Rome resulted from his conversations 
and experiences during this journey :— 

‘*T went to various coasts of the Mediterranean, 
parted with my friends at Rome; went down for 
the second time to Sicily, at the end of April, and 
got back to England by Palermo in the early part 
of July. The strangeness of foreign life threw me 
back into myself; I found pleasure in historical 
sites and beautiful scenes, not in men and manners. 
We kept clear of Catholics throughout our tour. I 
had a conversation with the Dean of Malta, a most 
pleasant man, lately dead; but it was about the 
Fathers, and the Library of the great church. I 
knew the Abbate Santini, at Rome, who did no 
more than copy for me the Gregorian tones. ! 
Froude and I made two calls upon Monsignore 
(now Cardinal) Wiseman at the Collegio Inglese, 
shortly before we left Rome. I do not recollect 
being in a room with any other ecclesiastics, except 
a priest at Castro-Giovanni, in Sicily, who called 
on me when I was ill, and with whom I wished to 
hold a controversy. As to Church services, we 
attended the Tenebre, at the Sestine, for the sake 
of the ‘ Miserere’; and that was all.” 

His thoughts, he says, were in England, not 
in Italy. “The Bill for the Suppression 
of the Irish Sees was in progress, and filled 
my mind. I had fierce thoughts against the 
Liberals. It was the success of the Liberal 
cause which fretted me inwardly. I became 
fierce against its instruments and its manifes- 
tations. A French vessel was at Algiers; I would - 
not even look at the tricolor. On my return, 
though forced to stop a day at Paris, I kept 
indoors the whole time, and all that I saw of that 
beautiful city, was what Isawfrom thediligence.” 
He almost insulted the Bishop of London for 
offering to appoint him one of the Whitehall 
preachers; he mocked at Dr. Arnold, hinting 
that he was not even a Christian. “I began to 
think I had a mission. . . . When we took leave 
of Monsignore Wiseman, he had courteously 
expressed a wish that we might make a second 
visit to Rome; I said with great gravity, ‘We 
have a work to do in England.’ I went down 
at once to Sicily, and the presentiment grew 
stronger. I struck into the middle of the island, 
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and fell ill of a fever at Leonforte. My servant 
thought that I was dying, and begged for my 
last directions. I gave them, as he wished ; but 
I said, ‘I shall not die” I repeated, ‘I shall 
not die, for I have not sinned against light, I 
have not sinned against light.’ I never have 
been able to make out at all what I meant.” 

We fancy many persons will be able’ to join 
in that exclamation. Dr. Newman closes the 
First Part of this history of his religious opin- 
ions with a dramatic touch,—a scene, a phrase, 
an appeal,—like that of a playwright at the end 
of his first act. “I was kept at Palermo for 
three weeks. I began to visit the churches, and 
they calmed my impatience, though I did not 
attend any services. I knew nothing of the 
Presence of the Blessed Sacrament there. At 
last I got off in an orange-boat, bound for 
Marseilles. We were becalmed a whole week in 
the Straits of Bonifacio. Then it was that I 
wrote the lines, ‘Lead, kindly light, which 
have since become well known. I was writing 
vérses the whole time of my passage. At length 
I got to Marseilles, and set off for England. 
The fatigue of travelling was too much for me, 
and I was laid up for several days at Lyons. 
At last I got off again, and did not stop night 
or day till I reached England, and my mother’s 
house. My brother had arrived from Persia 
only a few hours before. This was on the 
Tuesday. The following Sunday, July 14, Mr. 
Keble preached the Assize Sermon in the 
University pulpit. It was published under 
the title of ‘ National Apostasy.” I have ever 
considered and kept the day, as the start of 
the religious movement of 1833.” 





Icelandic Legends. Collected by Jén Arnason; 
translated by G. E. J. Powell and E. Mag- 


nisson. (Bentley.) 
Tris is a collection of capital stories. The 
translators have taken its items from the 


immense gathering made by M. Arnason, 
the first instalment of which was published in 
Leipzig, in 1862, under the Title of ‘Icelandic 
National Stories and Tales.’ As they do not 
propose a work of learning, but rather to give 
a general idea of the traditions of Iceland, 
they have exercised their office with freedom 
and judgment in relieving the collection of 
many things that are cumbrous, and of others 
that are painful to English susceptibilities. In 
general, this portion of the work has been well 
done; and, keeping the special object of the 
publication in view, we admit that the tales 
are improved by such treatment, although, for 
other ends, we do not admire meddling of the 
kind. We wish we could say that the illustra- 
tions, of which the book contains many, were 
worthy of the text. The contents are divided 
into—1. Stories of Elves; 2. of Water Mon- 
sters; 3. of Trolls; 4. of Goblins and Ghosts; 
5. Miscellaneous. If the reader is curious to 
know the genesis of elves, he may learn all 
that is known about it from the first tale, which 
says that, when the Almighty visited Eve and 
Adam, he inquired of the former for the whole 
of her children; now it so happened that she 
had not finished washing some of them, and, 
being ashamed of their dirty condition, averred 
that the clean ones were the whole of her 
family. Of course the Maker was not to be 
deceived in this manner, so He said, “ What 
man hides from God, God will hide from man.” 
These unwashed ¢hildren became, forthwith, 
invisible, and took up their abode in mounds, 
and hills, and rocks. From these the elves 
descended. 

In stories treated as these have been, the 
reader must not expect to find the uncouthness 
and picturesque crudity of the versions of 


| Scandinavian folk-lore to be met with in Prof. 
| B. Thorpe’s ‘Traditions and Tales of Scan- 
| dinavia and North Germany’; but, on that 
account, to the general reader the work before 
us will be more acceptable. The selection has 
generally been made with a purpose, not merely 
philosophical or archeological, but to evolve the 
dramatic elements of the originals and, without 
intrusiveness, to emphasize a moral in them. 
It does not need much to render this character- 
| istic of the tales expressive enough; indeed, 
it is curious how often the very nerve of some 
quaint relation vibrates to the ethic charm. 

resolution, patience, chastity, fortitude, obe- 
dience,—are frequent themes of these legends; 
those qualities never fail to get honour and 
success; at the same time, there is a sort of 
placid indifference to danger, and an ignorance 
of “irritability” displayed by the heroes that 
are characteristic of Scandinavian legends, and 
give to them a startling and novel effect. All 
readers of the Sagas and northern traditions 
are struck with this imperturbability of the 
heroes, which is curiously different from 
the impassivity attributed by the Greeks to the 
higher ranks of immortals, and not often found 
in the sustained epics of the Nibelungen cycle. 
In the first, this imperturbability is far removed 
from mere stolidity. The nonchalance of the 
Frankish heroes arises frequently from concen- 
tration of their passions, and seems assumed. 
We find in ‘ The Shepherd of Silfrinarstadir’ a 
curious example of this imperturbability, and 
also of that strange endowing of Christian 
priests with magical powers which is doubtless 
a relic of paganism. Such an endowing appears 
again in ‘Blue Face, a noteworthy story of 
white magic, in ‘The Bishop and the Elves,’ 
and with great force in ‘The Black School,’ 
and its sequels. 

We forget whether it is Prof. B. Thorpe or 
Mr. Keightley who avers that we have in Eng- 
land no water-elves or fairies. Morgan la Fay is 
an instance to the contrary,—unless, indeed, she 
is held to be not indigenous. We cannot say 
that, so far as our knowledge of the tales of 
such folk extends, that the loss is great; for, 
with the exception of ‘ Undine, —a story which 
owes a great deal to its modern costume,— 
there are not many we care for, even among 
the outlandish legends,—of course after exclud- 
ing those which have nothing but mere back- 
ground to associate them with the watery 
world. Among the few, however, that are esti- 
mable of the legends of Necks, Mermen, Mer- 
maids, Nokke, the Strémkarl or Fosse-Grimm, 
&c.,—all haunters of diverse sorts of waters, and 
much addicted to music, there are several of 
high poetic order, having the aspect of a new 
world about them, and showing the wondrous 
insight of their inventors. Of sea-spirits, the 
number is very small whose acquaintance one 
desires to retain; but the few have a grandeur, 
apart from mere considerations of vastness. 
We should have liked to find in this book 
more Icelandic stories of fresh coast and ocean 
water-spirits. The shadowy Government, of 
which ‘The Ecclesiastical History of Iceland,’ 
by Finnus Johannceus, tells us that it repeats 
in every detail the actions of the human natives 
of the island, might, one would think, supply 
no end of such stories. To this day the people 
believe that King Pharaoh and his army were 
changed into seals. In the Shetlands we have, 
says Dr. Hibbert, a submarine nation of Sea 
Trows. 

Many of the stories in this book are almost 
identical with some that are to be found in 
Grimm; and, being so, need not have been 
repeated. Some partially resemble those of 
Germany, but have a fresh spirit in them that 








adds a charm and often a grand mystery. 





What mystery there lies in such a tale ag 
‘Katla’s Dream, and in ‘The Boy who knew 
not Fear, is not hard to guess. Of another 
sort, here is a story for the first good little gir] 
you meet :— 

‘Near a certain farm, long ago, three children 
were playing on a grass mound, a little girl and 
two boys. After they had played for some time, 
the girl, who was the youngest of them, found a 
deep hole in the ground, so deep that she could not 
see the bottom of it. Stooping down she thrust 
her hand into it, and, shutting her eyes, cried out 
in fun, ‘Put something in the palm of an old 
beggar, and old beggar shall not see.’ No sooner 
had she said the words, than a large silver button 
was placed in her hand. When the other children 
saw her good luck they were fit to burst with 
envy, and the eldest of them, stooping down, thrust 
his hand into the hole too, and said, ‘ Put some- 
thing into the hand of an old beggar, and old 
beggar shall not see,’ for he hoped to get some- 
thing at least as good as the little girl had got, if 
not better, indeed. Butno! Far from it. When 
he drew his hand out again, he only found hé had 
lost the use of it, and, what was more, never reco- 
vered- it-again. For the elf, who hated envy 
more than anything in the world, had given it a 
squeeze.” 


The above is similar, though superior, ta,the 
Breton tale of the Korred Dance, told by Vil- 
lemerqué. Here is an eerie tale of another 
sort.— 

‘Once, on a winter evening, it happened that 
Jén Arason, Bishop of Hédlar, wanted a book 
which he had left lying on the altar of the church, 
so called his household folk together, and asked 
which of them would do him the favour of fetching 
the book for him. They all shuddered at the idea, 
and all drew back, except one maid-servant, who 
declared herself quite willing to go, and not in the 
least afraid. Now the Bishop, having enemies 
—as who has not ?—had made a tunnel from his 
own house, which was called the Palace, under- 
ground to.the church, with a view to being able, 
if need should ever be, to take sanctuary at a 
moment’s notice, and unobserved. Through this 
tunnel the: maid went, having procured the keys 
of the church; but when she had taken the book 
from the altar, she determined not to go back 
through the tunnel, which she had found dismal 
and ghostly, but rather round the other way. So 
she walked down the church with the keys to the 
outer door, and, looking towards the benches 
where the women were wont to sit, she saw there 
a human skeleton, with long yellow hair. Amazed 
at this, but in no way frightened, she went up to 
the figure and said, ‘ Who are you?’ Upon which 
the skeleton said, ‘I am a woman, and have long 
been dead. But my mother cursed me, so that I 
can never corrupt and return to the dust whence 
I sprung. Now, therefore, my good girl, I entreat 
you to release me from this ban, if it lies in your 
power.’ ‘ But,’ answered the girl, ‘it does not lie 
in my power, so far as I now know. Tell me how 
I can help you.’ Then the skeleton replied, ‘ You 
must ask my mother to forgive me my faults, and 
to annul her curse; for she may very likely do for 
the living what she refuses to do for the dead. It 
is a rare thing, indeed, for the living to ask favours 
of the dead.’ ‘Where is your mother, then?’ 
asked the maiden. ‘Oh, said the other, ‘she is 
here, there, and everywhere; now, for example, 
she is yonder in the choir.’ Then the maiden 
went through the door into the choir, and saw 
sitting there on one of the benches a wondrous 
ugly old woman in a red hat, to whom she ad- 
dressed herself, asking her to be good enough to 
forgive her daughter, and remove from her the 
curse. After pausing awhile, plainly unwilling, 
the old hag answered, ‘ Well! it is not often that 
you living people ask favours of me, so, for once, I 
will say to you, yea!’ Having thanked her for 
her goodness, the maiden went back towards the 
outer door, but when she came to the place where 
she had seen the skeleton, found there only a heap 
of dust. So she went towards the door, and as she 
opened it, she heard a voice from the inner part of 
the church, which cried after her, ‘ Look at my red 
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eyes, how red they are!’ And without turning 
round, she answered, ‘Look at my black back, 
how black it is !’” 

The bold maiden passed the elf-swarming 
churchyard, in spite of screams and yells, and 
safely delivered the book to the bishop. Need 
we say that we commend this book to the 
reader, 2nd should gladly welcome a complete 
translation of the original by M. Jén Arnason? 





NEW NOVELS. 

Rathlynn. By the Author of ‘The Saxon in Ire- 
land,’ 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) —This is a very 
good Irish novel: a picture of Ireland in the pre- 
sent day, when some of its heavily-weighted and 
mortgaged estates are emerging from the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, free to have their resources 
developed, and to become all that a bountiful Pro- 
vidence made them capable of being under reason- 
able management and with adequate capital. The 
story reminds us in a distant way of Lady Morgan’s 
Irish novels; it has not the rollicking Irish fun, 
nor the romantic masquerading heroes and heroines, 
in which her Ladyship delighted, but it has all 
her earnest love for the country, and her power 
of conveying good information about the state of 
things in Ireland to those who live in England. It 
is aminteresting story, light in hand and pleasant 
to read. The hero, Mr. Frank Wyville, is sent by 
his father, a testy old admiral, to take charge of 
an estate which he has purchased in Donegal from 
the Encumbered Estates Commissioners, with the 
promise of a fair share of the profits of whatever 
improvements he may make, and the command of 
ample resources for carrying on the work. But this 
pleasant mission is clogged with the proviso, that 
he is not to fall in love under any provocation, 
nor to marry an Irish girl, under the penalty of his 
father’s lasting wrath and disinheritance. No miti- 
gating circumstances whatever, no amount of love, 
beauty, nor even of fortune, will avail to change 
this stern decree. Master Frank goes to pay a visit 
to a charming old Welsh uncle, who lives in a 
beautiful place called Penrhés, and to this uncle he 
reads the account, which he has written, of all that 
has befallen him during his two years’ residence at 
Rathlynn. As this uncle goes for a good deal in 
the story, this contrivance is not badly imagined. 

Rathlynn, when Frank Wyville first arrives, is a 
dreary dilapidated castle of misery, inhabited by 
the heretofore rightful owner, who feels it a great 
hardship to give up the estate of his ancestors to 
a Saxon intruder. However, he goes away, bearing 
a deep grudge, and registering a vow to pay it off 
better than he has paid his other debts. The 
description of the house and estate is remarkably 
good and graphic. The romantic incidents of Mary 
Donovan and all the adventures at Ballybog are 
characteristic of the state of things in remote dis- 
tricts, and make the framework of the novel. The 
machinations of Florence Fitzpatrick and her 
unscrupulous father and brother to carry off Mary 
Dunovan and to make Frank marry Florence have 
the appearance of being not only possible, but much 
more probable than it is pleasant for English people 
to contemplate. The minor characters of the play, 
Briget Cooney, Dan M‘Bride, and especially Larry, 
look like sketches from life. But the rival heroines, 
Mary Dunovan and Florence Fitzpatrick, and even 
Mr. Frank Wyville himself, hero and narrator as he 
is, are mere machine-made figures, to carry on the 
action andto make the story ; still they do their work 
very well. The tale itself offers the usual regulation 
amount of love under difficulties, which every 
novel is expected to supply; the only complaint 
we have to make is, that the disappearance of Mary 
Dunovan and the two years’ lapse of time before 
she and Frank meet again are quite unnecessary, 
and very clumsily managed. It is not probable 
that Frank’s uncle at Penrhés, who had listened 
to the whole story of his adventures in Ireland, 
would have been kept in ignorance of his niece’s 
sojourn there, or that even if he were not told, he 
would not have discovered for himself, that Mary 
Dunovan and Marian Rosse were identical. The 
author has sacrificed the business of his novel to 
the need to eke out a few extra pages and for the 





sake of a poor surprise, which is irksome to the 


reader, who hada right to expect a more workman- | 


like ending to a book so good in all the essential 
portions. 

Dorothy Dovedale’s Trials. By Thomas Miller. 
2 vols. (Groombridge & Sons.)—This is an ill-pro- 


| portioned story, and not a pleasant one. The intro- 


duction is good, and the description of the old 
prayer-house leads the reader to hope for a quaint 
and interesting tale; but the incidents are not well 
kneaded together, and the plot falls to pieces. 
Dorothy Dovedale is the fair daughter of Josiah 
Dovedale, farmer, grazier and leading member of 
a very strait sect of—pharisees we were going to 
write, but “‘ dissenters” is the term used, though 
to what persuasion they belong is not specified ; 
they are not very true to any life with which we 
are acquainted. Josiah is a rigid parent, given 
to hard bargains and money-making; a shrewd 
man, and yet the dupe of a much-professing mem- 
ber of his society, who is a swindler, a forger, a 
felon, and one who has listened to the exhortations 
of the chaplain inside a gaol. A young man named 
Harold, the son of the squire of the village, loves 
Dorothy, who, with much misgiving of conscience, 
loves him in return, and they are engaged to be 
married, but the natural collision of tastes and 
habits brings on quarrels and misunderstandings. 
A beautiful heiress, Barbara, becomes the squire’s 
ward, and Harold, vexed with the long prayers, 
exhortations and heavy dinners and tea-drinkings 
of the sect to which Dorothy belongs, falls into a 
perilous flirtation, the result of which is that he 
becomes entangled in a double engagement. Doro- 
thy’s father insists that Harold shall join his sect 
on his marriage with his daughter ; Harold refuses, 
and breaks off the match; and Josiah determines 
that Dorothy shall marry the dreadful impenitent 
thief and unreformed swindler, the Rev. Dydi- 
mus Gabbatus, who is a very coarsely-drawn villain. 
There is some confused mystery, not at all well 
managed nor clearly explained, in the progress of 
which it comes to light that the heiress, Miss 
Barbara Burbank, is the illegitimate daughter 
of Gabbatus, and Dorothy is not the daughter of 
Josiah, but the real heiress, who has been changed 
at nurse. The Rev. Dydimus carries on his old 
sins on a daring scale, and a former accomplice 
*peaches upon him just in time to prevent total 
ruin to-all connected with him. Dorothy dies of 
a broken heart on the morning which was to have 
been Harold’s wedding-day, and the story ends in 
a general muddle, out of which the reader will fail 
to extricate the different characters ; but as Harold 
is very unhappy about Dorothy, and as Barbara 
proves to be no heiress and the daughter of such 
disreputable parents, it is probable he does not 
resume his place in the bridal cavalcade, which 
was interrupted by Dorothy's dying message. The 
novel is not successful. 

The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. By Emma 
Jane Worboise. (Virtue Brothers.)—A quiet and 
didactic story of a “ county ” family who lose their 
inheritance by carelessness and treachery, and 
regain it by industry and accident. The author's 
main object appears to be the inculcation of reli- 
gious truth; nevertheless, she has a great respect 
for quarterings, and knows to an inch the precise 
distance between a Duke and a Doctor. The dis- 
tinctive shades of character are put in with discrim- 
ination, and sometimes with a good deal of humour. 
The following is a pleasant description of the 
romantic and non-domestic Helen :—‘“ Mrs. Lilling- 
stone began to reflect. She was sure that Helen 
did something, but at that moment she really could 
not tax her memory with any detail of her second 
daughter's housewifely propensities. She remem- 
bered distinctly that she fed her canary, though 
she generally deputed the cleaning of his cage to 
Walter or to Milly; that she watered the green- 
house plants quiteregularly, and arranged cut flowers 
artistically ; that she was very clever at purse- 
making and crochet, and talking, and had once 
made some delicious lemon-cheesecakes from the 
receipt of the Harrop Court housekeeper, on con- 
dition that some one else would squeeze the lemons, 
and achieve the pastry, and attend to the baking.” 
We have no longer to complain of the looseness 
of diction on which we had occasion to remark in 
noticing an earlier work. 





Crossing the Border: a Novel. By Sept. Owen. 
2 vols. (Newby.)—This novel is by the author 
of ‘Skating on Thin Ice,’—a story of some pro- 
mise, which is not redeemed in the present work, 
for the story is vague, ineffectual, and vanishes 
away in the process of being told.’ The author 
seems afraid, or unable, to put his incidents into 
action ; they evaporate in long conversations; and 
the incidents are so ill managed that the reader 
cannot, without more trouble than they are 
worth, bear them in mind. The greater portion 
of the tale is retrospective, and relates to matters 
which took place before it begins. The reason 
why the old man urges his niece to marry a 
worthless, vulgar man is kept so long untold, 
and is told at last so confusedly that it takes 
no hold of the reader’s imagination. The whole 
novel is like an unsuccessful photograph. The 
author had an idea which he has not had the 
skill to embody. ‘Crossing the Border’ is intended 
to typify the divisions, not only of rank, but of 
qualities. When any of the characters go from 
right to wrong, or move from rich to poor, they 
are said by the author to ‘cross the border.” 
There is a young nobleman who seems brought 
forward solely to make an offer to a young lady 
beneath himself in rank, who refuses to “‘ cross the 
border,” preferring a commonplace and rather 
disagreeable architect, for which she is much com- 
mended. The author has talent, but he has not 
yet learnt how to use it. He has not acquired 
the art of telling astory, nor of inventing one; and 
yet we believe that he has the faculty in him to 
write a good one. But he must study his craft—the 
talent must be cultivated. 

A White Hand and a Black Thumb, and Cousin 
Cis. By Henry Spicer. (Chapman & Hall.) — 
The first of these stories, which is a reprint from 
All the Year Round, is amusing and well written. 
It is a tale of a highwayman in the year 1767, and 
the first chapter opens with the mysterious disap- 
pearance of an elderly merchant of Jermyn Street. 
A band of daring robbers, under the command of a 
celebrated leader, known by the name of Lord Lob, 
are suspected to have beenconcerned in the business, 
and Mr. Humpage’s only daughter, who goes by 
the extraordinary appellation of “ Polly my- Lamb,” 
swears to bestow her hand and fortune on the man 
who discovers and reveals to her the secret of her 
father’s fate. In the intervals of her grief Polly- 
my-Lamb solaces her weary hours by establishing 
a flirtation with an interesting youth, who lodges 
on the opposite side or the street; and as the lad 
is an orphan, a foreigner, and an invalid, Polly 
and her elder relative, Miss Serocold, think it their 
duty to ask him to tea and to take some notice of 
him. Arthur Haggerdorn falls madly in love with 
his pretty, kind-hearted little neighbour ; and some 
diverting by-play is caused by the mistaken views 
of Miss Serocold, who imagines herself to be the 
object of the boy’s admiration ; and her readiness to 
favour his suit and her old-maidish coquetry make her 
a very good character. The end is, of course, satis- 
factory. Old Humpage comes to light unexpectedly. 
Arthur Haggerdorn is the happy medium of his re- 
storation, and wins the hand of the heiress. The ad- 
ventures and escapes of Lord Lob, the highwayman 
with a white hand and black thumb, are full of 
life and excitement; and the slight but clever little 
story is worth reading, though it is more like a 
farce than a novel. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Flowers and Fruit, gathered by Loving Hands 
from Old English Gardens. Arranged by Emily 
Taylor. (Houlston & Wright.)—A little collection 
of gems of English thought and feeling in verse, 
made with adtuirable taste, including, as it should, 
almost all the best short pieces of the kind, 
and not a few which prove that the compiler has 
been in the bypaths of Parnassus, and, groping 
into many a heap of withered leaves of trees long 
dead and forgotten, found some fruit such as the 
winter of neglect has not done to death. We 
recognize many a lovely thought wrapt up in a 
conceit of expression such as the authors of the 
times indulged in with an unconsciousness that 
is not without its charm. The good done to popular 
knowledge of English poetic art by little books 
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such as this is incalculable. Their popular welcome 
is avouched by their numbers. How few out of 
the class of students know the incomparable 
“epitaph” written by one so widely reputed as 
Ben Jonson, which begins 
The little vault, this narrow room! 
How many readers can say off-hand to whom we 
owe the lines that follow here?— 
Time ’s not Love's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours or weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
—The self-limitation of the compiler seems to have 
opposed choice of jewels from the mine over which 
Dryden presided. Is not this to be regretted’ It 
is true that “ glorious John” wrote some verses 
that are worthy of the Golden Age. Even Mr. 
Allingham, who ought to have known better, 
ignores Dryden in his ‘Nightingale Valley.’ Snatch | 
at random a song by Dryden which has a lilt in it | 
not often heard, and which we do not remember 
to have found in such collections as this :— 
Cease, Augusta! cease thy mourning, 
Happy days appear, 
God-like Albion is returning, 
Loyal hearts to cheer! 
Every grace his youth adorning, 
Glorious as the star of morning, 
Or the planet of the year. 
—Considering what a dirty ‘“‘ Albion” this referred 
to, it is less wonderful that people do not give heed 
to the song. Nevertheless, there are passages of 
Dryden’s writing worthy of such a collection as 
this. All his verses are not like that queer | 
‘ Eleonora’ for which, it is said, the Earl of Abing- | 
don gave him 500 guineas. If this be true, as Todd 
avers, the price surpassed—the poem extending to 
no more than 377 lines—that of a guinea a line 
given to the living Poet-Laureate for ‘‘an elegant 
copy of verses.” 
Contemporary Scottish Art: a Series of Pen-and- | 
Ink Pictures drawn from the Exhibition of 1864. | 
By Euphranor. (Edinburgh, Paterson.)—It is long | 
since we read a critical pamphlet on Art which | 
was written with the spirit, grace and candour of | 
this one. Euphranor possesses remarkable critical | 
power, is liberal, but does not sacrifice to the 
phantom of liberality his duty of doing justice. 
Modern critics are more afraid of being styled 
illiberal than of anything else. Liberality, for its | 
own sake, is mostly a betrayal of trust and con- | 
science; no easier criticism on a critic suggests | 
itself to those who differ from him than to say his | 
views are “narrow.” Euphranor has nothing of | 
this, and writes like an artist who knows that Art | 
is not a mere congeries of tricks. He writes well | 
and learnedly rather than merely correctly, and 
has the art to make his book readable for its own 
sake. At the same time, he avoids windy discus- | 
sions, 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq. (Cambridge, 
Palmer.)—This work professes to be the journal | 
kept by our old friend of the Admiralty during 
the early years of his studies at Cambridge: an | 


elaborate joke, hardly good enough to justify print- | 


ing, much less distribution, by sale or otherwise. | 
The author's fun consists in faithfully imitating 
the old ‘ Diary,’ and applying the old style to a 
description of modern events and characters. <A | 
solemnly facetious travestie of a modern sporting | 
novel, entitled ‘The Rifle in the Deccan,’ which 
accompanies the ‘ Diary,’ is rather better than its 
companion, and witty enough to justify the author 
in setting up as a comic writer of the current | 
stamp. | 
The Book of Days: a Miscellany of Popular | 
Antiquities, in connection with the Calendar ; includ- 
ing Anecdote, Biography and History, Curiosities 
of Literature, and Oddities of Human Life and 
Character. Edited by R. Chambers. Vol. II. | 
(Chambers.)—We spoke so fully of the plan and | 
merits of this work when the first volume appeared, | 
that it is necessary for us to do little more than 
announce the fact of its being now completed. | 
Dealing largely, as it does, in matters that come 
under the heads of ‘‘ Curiosities” and ‘‘ Oddities,”’ 
we may say of it, in curious and odd spirit, born of | 
dipping into its pages, that it abounds in samples of | 
accurate biographies, clever descriptions, exquisite 
fancies, graceful histories, ingenious jeux-d esprit 


| 


| of a superior character. 
| one of great practical value.—With some reserva- 








knightly legends, mournful necrology, original 
papers, quick repartees, sublunary tribulations, 


| unheard-of vicissitudes,—what Xavier (and others 


whose names begin with a letter which, as Johnson 


| says, though it be found in the Saxon begins no 


word in the English language) yearned for zea- 
lously, and more or less succeeded in attaining it. 
The whole ‘ criss-cross row” might be run over 
again and again, and at each turn it would supply 
new terms to designate this excellent work. A 
glance at the index, compared with that to ‘The 
Every-Day Book,’ will show how much more 
numerous are the articles in ‘The Book of Days.’ 
All who love such curiosities as are embalmed 
here, will do well to acquire both books :—they are 
of a sort the value of which increases with time. 
The scantiness of the “ corrigenda” to this volume 
proves the care with which it has been compiled. 
The Rev. H. M. Wilkins continues to supply 
useful classical school-books, his last being A Pro- 


| gressive Latin Anthology, for the Use of the Junior 


and Middle Classes in Schools (Longman), which 
is a poetical reading-book, containing extracts from 
Phedrus, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, Catullus and 
Martial. The notes, which are wisely placed at 
the end of the book, are sufficiently abundant and 
Altogether, the work is 


tion, we may say the same of Elements of Modern 
Geography, for the Use of Junior Classes, by the 
Rev. A. Mackay, A.M. (Blackwood), which is full 
of sound information, including the results of the 
most recent investigations, such as those of Capt. 
Speke in Africa; and in every respect correspond- 
ing to the actual state of geographical knowledge, 
both physical and political. The prominence given 


| to Physical Geography, and the Tables of Towns, 


arranged according to the river-basins and coasts 
on which they are situated, together with the 
instructive particulars with regard to the ethno- 
graphy, government and occupations of the inha- 
bitants, are excellent features of the work. Our 
only doubt is whether, as in the ‘Manual of 
Modern Geography,’ by the same author, the 
details, though all interesting, are not superabun- 
dant. Printed in very small and crowded type, 
they yet swell out the book to a size that renders 
its use in schools quite impracticable, because it 
would be impossible to work through it at all well, 
without encroaching too much upon other branches 
of education.—Mr. J. S. Laurie, one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, whose works con- 
nected with elementary education have done him 
credit, and proved successful, has drawn up a much 
more manageable book on the same subject, en- 
titled Manual of Elementary Geography (Simpkin). 
It is a compact and well-arranged introduction ; 
but not nicely got up, so far as paper and printing 
are concerned. He has also produced four useful 
exercise-books, called The Standard Writing-Ezer- 
cise Books, for Schools and Home (Simpkin), with 


| handbooks of exercises to be copied or worked in 


these exercise-books.—Milton’s Comus, L’ Allegro 
and Il Penseroso, with Numerous Illustrative 
Notes, &c., by the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A., resem- 
bles the editions of part of ‘Paradise Lost’ and 
several of Shakspeare’s plays prepared by the same 
editor for the use of candidates at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations.—We close our 


| list with Eruta Fragmenta: Select Epigrams from 


Delicie Poetarum Gallorum, translated into English 
Verse; to which is added, a Translation of an Ode 
commemorative of the Death of H.R.H. Albert, 


| Prince Consort (Aberdeen, Bennett). 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE DANISH WAR, 
Copenhagen, May 5, 1864. 

A Frenchman lately arrived at Copenhagen, on 
walking through the town, said to me, ‘‘There seem 
to be no traces of war here; I cannot see any ; one 
would believe that this country was wrapped in 
the profoundest security and peace.” He certainly 
could not find traces of blood and war. We area 
calm people, and have not acquired the habit of 
dramatic attitudes. 

Although an Austrian fleet of ironclads is said 
to be advancing towards the German Ocean, 
and although our citizens, the National Guard, are 
silently preparing to man the forts, it has not 
entered our minds that things are wearing so 
imminent and threatening an aspect that the sea, 
* our old field of glory,” might yield to the new 
inventions and turn in favour of the Germans. 
Thus, there is no stir, no sound of drums in the 
streets, no anxiety visible in the countenances. 
But if the stranger within our gates should extend 
his walks to some distant part of the fortifications, 
he would suddenly hear the sound of bugles, the 
word of command, and heavy marching; and on 
approaching nearer, a sight would present itself at 
once sad and elevating,—troops of young soldiers, 
many of them volunteers, being drilled. A fresh call 
for soldiers has been made, claiming the youth of 
twenty-two years of age. Numbers of the still 
younger sons of Denmark, not yet claimed by law, 
are giving themselves as voluntary offerings. This 
is the reply to our defeat on Diippel Hill. ’ 

Had the stranger been here at an earlier period 
he might have seen regularly twice a day at the 
railway-station, or at irregular hours in the har- 
bour, traces of blood, not in a figurative sense, but 
real blood flowing along the pavement, the heart’s 
blood of our people. During the whole period of 
the conflict raging at the Dannewerke, at Fredericia, 
at Diippel, those of the wounded who could bear 
the transport were brought hither, accompanied 
by others who wished, at all events, to die among 
their relatives. The bodies again of some, whose 
friends could afford the melancholy luxury, were 
brought for burial. Fancy the railway-station, the 
day after a battle, filled with a pale and silent 
crowd, listening anxiously for the whistle of the 
coming train. No one knows, as yet, who is 
wounded, maimed, fallen, or who unhurt. The 
train stops; the sad procession begins; the men are 
slowly, carefully carried from the waggons, from 
the red straw—red with their blood. Women and 
children find a wounded bleeding husband, father, 
son or brother; some, less fortunate, are told that 
they will never again see him whom they were 
awaiting. Others, the fortunate ones, receive good 
tidings: he was safe when the steamer left; but 
another battle is perhaps going on at this very 
moment. All the crowd, those favoured and those 
not favoured by fortune, are now, as brothers and 
sisters, taking care indiscriminately of those dear 
to one another, gently and tenderly assisting them 
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one family. From the wounded a groan is seldom 
heard; they even try to cheer us. I had a friend, 
a major, who had the command of a battalion ; 
on the 19th of April he was brought here from 
Diippel with two bullets in his chest, his right arm 
shattered. His wounds were barely dressed, and 
the comfort of the voyage may be judged of from 
the fact that the little steamer was laden with four 
hundred of the wounded. My friend on his arrival 
immediately took the command, as though at the 
head of his battalion before the enemy, and in a 
clear voice directed that those of his men who 
were most seriously wounded should be cared for 
first. Alas! that friend I have no longer, for the 
Friday after I followed him to his grave. 

But the losses we sustain as individuals are not 

more touching than many others. One day, on 
passing the station, just as a train had arrived, I 
saw four wounded soldiers in a cab, and a fifth 
outside, holding a tattered standard. These were 
all that was left of one company. I cannot exactly 
tell why this sight more than some others should 
have affected me, but it made my eyes moist with 
tears, ‘ 
There is a street called Gothersgade, the street 
of the Goths, that opens into the central square of 
the town, New King’s Square, to the north pass- 
ing the guards’ barracks and a vast parade-ground: 
it leads to the north gate, on the outside of which 
is a large cemetery. During the month of January 
I used to hear, from my windows, the music of the 
military bands and singing voices passing along the 
street from north to south. The music was that of 
the battalions that, after a short period of drill, 
were hurried off to the frontier. Gaily they marched 
on, their ranks broken by women and children, 
all singing our national war-song. Every day 
was this moving, soul-stirring spectacle renewed ; 
sometimes I saw an aged woman hanging on the 
arm of her son, clinging to him for the last few 
moments yet left her—then I felt especially proud 
and wretched at once. Now the song has ceased. 
Since the retreat from the Dannewerke, they sing 
no more; there are some words in the war-song 
that cannot be uttered after defeat, and the silence 
of the people—not resulting from despondency, 
but from an instinctive avoidance of proud words— 
gives me deep pain. Instead of the war-song, 
music of another kind is now heard passing 
through the street from south to north,—a solemn, 
sad strain,—accompanying those very battalions to 
the cemetery. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to 
understand how part of the English press, hitherto 
friendly, could suddenly turn round upon us and 
assert that the thirst of blood “‘and the terrorism 
of the Copenhageners” were the cause of the pro- 
longed defence and of the catastrophe at Diippel. 
It is known, from reliable sources, that the minis- 
try had given the General Commander-in-chief 
full powers to retire from Diippel; but, at the 
same time, pointed out the political importance of 
holding it as long as he should think right. 

That man is bloodthirsty who expends the blood 
of others; but we, at all events, have not been 
chary of our own. We have never hired a stranger to 
go and be slain forus: but we stand upourselves ; we 
send our sons, brothers, friends, to the battle-field ; 
we, the “heart and brain of the country,” have 
called, and call, on our fellow-countrymen to do the 
same ; and they have done and do it cheerfully. The 
law compelling every man toserveasasoldier, instead 
of, as in former times, the peasantry alone, was 
enacted by our free Parliament, and by this law, at 
the outbreak of the war, was raised a regiment of 
2,000 men, Copenhageners, that at Overs6, in order 
to save the rest of the army from the pursuit of 
the enemy, bore the brunt of the battle, and was 
almost annihilated. 

Read our advertisements. We have a general 
advertising paper, in which deaths are usually 
announced, and in times of peace this is often 
done in a somewhat pathetic manner. Now will 
be found, for instance, from a family unknown to 
the political world, such an advertisement as the 
following :—‘‘ Our beloved and only son paid his 
debt to his country on the battlefield of »” &e. 

Terrorism cannot inspire a people with such a 
spirit, In order to prove the existence of terrorism, 











it is not fair to revert to the unhappy 6th of | than one paper I read articles setting forth that 


February, when a noisy mob assembled before the 
King’s Palace, and a contest took place with the 
police. To English people, a London mob assem- 
bling in such a way before Buckingham Palace 
would seem like profanation; but let us hear the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
King Christian the Ninth, the founder of a new 
dynasty, half-German by birth and education, had 
but just ascended the throne; he was near the 
army at the time of the retreat from the Danne- 
werke, and, in a proclamation, was not only the 
first to inform his people of the unexpected retreat, 
but a most awkward clumsy wording of the pro- 
clamation,—the fault doubtless of his minister, 
Bishop Monrad,—produced the impression that, 
concealing his resolution from the Minister of 
War, he himself had given the order for retreat, 
and laid the country open to the enemy. I should 
like to know how any other people would behave 
under the like circumstances. 

We acted in such a way that the citizens of 
Copenhagen themselves quelled the disturbance. 
We behaved as it becomes a free people, the 
majority of which, bent on the preservation of law 
and order, deserves to be free. It amounts almost 
to a sin, indeed, to talk of ‘‘a populace” and “ ter- 
rorism,” as though Danish liberty had degenerated 
into anarchy. That liberty, the pride and bulwark 
of every Dane, should be held in esteem by English- 
men; and they should not, by attacking it, or by 
misrepresenting its actions, do the errand of the 
German rulers, who really aim at destroying Den- 
mark’s constitutional government. 

Every drop of Danish blood shed in this war is 
a protest against the pretence and the violent tres- 
pass of the Germans, and now there is so much 
shed of that warm blood that its cry will reach up 
to Heaven. I would not take it upon myself to say 
that there is not great sadness here; some are 
desponding, and are inclined to wince; but where- 
ever it be felt, it may be freely expressed: some of 
the public papers have even given themselves the 
task. If, instead of being a small minority, they 
ever succeed in becoming a majority, Denmark 
will be at the feet of Germany. Meanwhile, a 
stranger may live among us without perceiving 
any such signs in public life. What must strike 
him above all are the innumerable free-will offerings 
to the sick, the wounded, and the relatives of the 
dead. It makes the heart leap to see the unbounded 
liberality with which all classes contribute their 
gifts, from a penny a week to 40,000 dollars, from 
a pair of stockings to some thousand gallons of beer, 
&c. Some of the means employed for raising funds 
may appear singular to those who expect that all 
should wear signs of woe. Not only are six lectures 
being given at the University at a high entrance- 
fee, but a lady of one of the leading families has 
got up a concert, which is to take place this week, 
in one of the largest public rooms. A stranger, 
seeing the people flock into the Hall of the Uni- 
versity or to the concert-room, may well say, 
“There are no traces of war in this city.” But if 
he follow the money thus brought together and 
watch over its disposal, he will see. M. G. 





GOSSIP FROM ITALY. 
Milan, May, 1864. 

Ir Naples seethed with excitement when the 
news of Garibaldi’s reception in England spread 
with electric-like rapidity through that city, the 
towns in the north of Italy may be said to have 
boiled over, such was the furore of their inhabit- 
ants on hearing how their darling hero had been 
jéted. At all the newspaper-stalls the ten and five- 
centime journals, now very numerous in free Italy, 
contained representations of Garibaldi fraternizing 
with John Bull. One depicted him borne off to 
Scotland on the shoulders of a sturdy Highlander, 
and feasts innumerable appeared looming in the 
distance in the “ Land o’ Cakes.” In the Grand 
Hotel de Ville, at Milan, it was hopeless to expect 
attention from the waiters when the English 
mail arrived, so impatient were they to hear of 
the hero. Indeed, the ovation that Garibaldi has 
met with in England has caused the cry, ‘‘ Viva 
Vittorio Emmanuele Secondo in Campidoglio,” 
to be raised with redoubled vigour, and in more 





Italy was now on the eve of seeing her national 
flag floating from the summit of the Capitol at 
Rome. You must visit Italy to become truly 
aware how greatly beloved is Garibaldi. His name 
meets you everywhere. The locomotive that drew 
our train from Naples to the Papal frontier was 
called, appropriately enough, “Garibaldi.” Albergo 
di Garibaldi e Roma is a common sign for inns 
in country districts, and not only is his photogra- 
phic portrait exposed for sale in every city, town 
and village in Italy, excepting Rome and Venice, 
but the boot pierced by the fatal bullet at Aspro- 
monte has been photographed, and copies of it find 
a ready sale. This relic, according to the inscription 
beneath it, was picked up at Aspromonte on the 
29th of August, 1862, and presented by the work- 
ing classes of Milan to the Italian nation, by 
whom it is preserved, “‘come sacra dolorosa reli- 
quia.” Surely the late Marquis of Anglesea’s 
celebrated Waterloo boot was not so honoured. 

I stated in my last letter that Naples under 
the new dynasty was undergoing various improve- 
ments. The same remark applies to Leghorn, Pisa 
and Florence. The works on the facade of the 
Cathedral at Pisa and those within the Baptistery 
are proceeding vigorously, and promise to be in 
all respects excellent restorations. The Duomo 
of Milan, too, which, perhaps, more than any other 
religious edifice in Europe embodies “the beauty 
of holiness,” is rapidly approaching completion. 
The pinnacles are added to the greater part of the 
choir; the vast population of statues, some 5,000 
in number, are in their places, and although the 
ornamentation is of the most lavish nature it 
cannot be said that this great temple of God is 
super-filagreed, so harmonious and beautiful are 
the designs. The small fee of fifty cents is now 
levied on each visitor to the roof of the cathedral, 
from whence alone its marble wonders can be 
duly seen. Nowhere, however, is the photographic 
nuisance, which has lately acquired terribly dis- 
tressing proportions in Italy, more vexatious than 
here. The cicerone, who for the above fee accom- 
panies you to the roof, cunningly lures the visitor 
into a veritable marble cul-de-sac, and when egress 
is difficult, spreads before him various photographic 
representations of the cathedral, one or more of 
which he is worried into buying, though their 
merit is by no means great. 

The prophecy that the present generation would 
be the last privileged to see even traces of the 
once glorious picture of ‘The Last Supper,’ by 
Leonardo da Vinci, is unfortunately borne out 
by the state of that work. A more complete 
wreck cannot well be conceived,—so complete that 
it is now almost impossible to distinguish even 
the outline of the principal figures. This picture 
may be cited as one of the most remarkable 
instances of the perishable nature of oil colours. 
It was finished about 1498. In 1540, one-half 
is said to have nearly disappeared, and ten years 
later nothing but the outline remained. How 
artists undertook to restore it, and what ruin the 
wrought, is well known. Very instructive, thoug 
not a little vexatious, is the fact, that while this oil 
picture has disappeared, the large fresco of the 
Crucifixion, by Montorfano, executed in 1495, on 
the wall opposite ‘The Last Supper,’ is in good 
condition; and we have many examples of admir- 
ably-preserved frescoes which date many centuries 
back. Cc. R. W. 





EDUCATION IN TURKEY. 
Pera, May, 1864. 

My dear ——,—The state of education is popu- 
larly explained by two assumed facts,—the utter 
ignorance of the brutal Turks, and the high culti- 
vation of the Christians, exemplified by a Parisian 
Armenian or a London Greek. 

The basis of all Mussulman education is the 
common endowed school, either attached to a 
mosque, or being in a separate building. Gene- 
rally, whether in Stamboul or elsewhere, the 
school js small, having a schoolmaster and perhaps 
a pupil-teacher or assistant, and from twenty to 
scholars. The schoolroom is generally small, and 
mostly in an upper story, occasionally over a sebil, 
or drinking-fountain. The schoolmaster is a mem- 
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ber of the ecclesiastical body, holds a recognized | 


station in society, and is treated with consider- 
ation. He is paid from an endowment, the pre- 
sents given by the children being very small, and 
so far as they are concerned education may be 
considered free. There is nothing to prevent any 
Mussulman child in Turkey, boy or girl, from 
receiving education, and there are statutory enact- 


ments declaring the schooling of boys to be obli- | chiefly the Arabic 


gatory. Turkey, therefore, is one of the countries 
in Europe having a free national education. State 
assistance is limited chiefly to the supply of im- 
proved educational works, and these are supplied 
on demand to schools of all denominations. 

This is a proper place to state that there is a 
Minister of Education, and that the department, 
generally united with the Ministry of Commerce 
or Public Works, has been held since its insti- 


tution by patriotic and enlightened men, of whom | 
may be named Kemal Effendi, Ismael Pasha, | 


Safvet Pasha, and Edhem Pasha, the present 
minister. There is a regular department, under 
which all the public establishments are placed. 
As a general principle in Turkey, where the State 
grants. assistance, the establishments are open to 
its subjects of all religious denominations, but the 
general basis is the voluntary action of each 
denomination or nationality. What the State grants 
to these is permission to acquire lands and grant 
endowments in mortmain for schools, and gene- 


There is no state system of education forced upon 
any school, and the Mussulman, Jew, Armenian, 
Greek, Roman Catholic or Protestant conducts 
his school just as he likes, without any interfer- 
ence. 
This freedom of education is one of the many 
liberties enjoyed in Turkey. Of course, it is not 
without alloy and not without defects, but it will 
generally be found that alleged cases of arbitrary 
conduct or oppression towards Christian schools ! 
do not implicate the character or principles of the 
Government. For instance, a missionary succeeds | 
in inducing a Turkish proprietor to let or sell him | 
a house for a school in a Turkish quarter, and the | 
Turkish inhabitants, as they have a perfect right 
to do under the system of frankpledge, refuse to | 
allow the house to be so used; or an attempt is 
made to set up a school for the conversion of | 
Jews in a Jewish quarter, when the Jewish 
inhabitants refuse their consent. The parties, after 
vain attempts, have generally to set up their 
schools in some Christian or mixed quarter, where 
there is no objection or no regulation in force. 
The children in the common schools are—the 
girls from four years old to twelve or thirteen, and 
the boys from four or five to fourteen or fifteen. 
Some of the younger scholars are undoubtedly sent 
to school to be kept out of the way. Notwith- 
standing the requirements of the Government, a 
large proportion of the population is not educated. 
The Kizzilbashes, or sectaries of Ali, the Gipsies, 
and many of the nomades are uneducated ; so, too, 
with the Mussulman Albanians and Mussulman 
Koords, whose Mussulman profession is of a very 
loose character. With all these populations, except 
Turkomans, the Turkish is a foreign and official 
language. In the island of Candia the Mussulmans 
commonly speak Greek, and many cannot speak 
Turkish, or if they do, they learn it abroad. On 
the other hand, the Greeks of Asia Minor, particu- 
larly the women, speak Turkish and not Greek. 
The lower classes, as a general rule, do not send 








knowledge; and the more the attention he has | girls in these schools are not returned, but the pro- 





The common schools are still mainly under the | lads, as in duty bound, simultaneously raised their 
direction of the clerical functionaries, and the | hands to their breasts, lips and foreheads; but 
Government has not yet succeeded in impressing | as they let go the rope, their reverend preceptor 
them or the public with the importance of improved tumbled down to the bottom again. In the coun. 
education. Notwithstanding the efforts made, it try, the village Hojah unites a variety of functions, 
may be stated as a general rule that the schooling | —schoolmaster, letter-writer, conveyancer, regis. 
consists of long and close drilling in reading and trar, preacher,—and is occasionally the only man 
writing the various characters or handwritings, but | who can read .a document or carry on a corre. 

, and in acquiring the ceremonial , spondence. Pots 

| drill of religion. | The Government has published a number of 
| The schoolmasters are very proud of their hand- | improved school-books on geography, arithmetic, 
| writing, and a corresponding reverence is commu- | &c., of which Kemal Effendi was one of the first 
| nicated to all classes of society. Elaborate writing | authors, and these are being gradually brought 
is truly a profession, and includes many practi- | into use, and with more success of late years. It 
| tioners, writers of State documents, law-writers and | will take time, however, before this improvement 
| stationers, schoolmasters, and traders in inscrip- | can be carried into effect throughout the empire, 
| tions. All classes, to the smallest shopkeeper, con- | for, as in many other things, the Government is 
sider it a duty to encourage inscriptions, which | more advanced than the people. 

are esteemed as choice works of art, and have a| Another main point with the Government hag 
| religious and mystic, or magical virtue. Thus the | been to improve the schoolmasters, but in this it 
house is insured against fire, not by the badge of | has met with no support from the Ulema. Never. 
an assurance-office, but by an inscription in a | theless the improved school-books have borne their 
mystical form of ‘Oh! (God the) Preserver,” while | fruits, but particularly in the advanced schools; and 
in the inside of the shop may be ‘ Mashallah” | every year from among the Ulema themselves ig 
wrought into the form of a pear, the great name | coming forth a body of better-informed teachers, 
Allah Hoo in a double shape, the creed of Islam, | These, however, are taken up at once for the Rush- 
the name of the prophet and the name of the diyyeh schools and other public establishments, 
owner. Sometimes are to be found the emblems of The Government has failed as yet in obtaining the 


| the Dervish order of which the person is an’ appropriation of any part of the endowments of 


| affiliated member. -Thus handwriting is carefully the Medressehs and their scholarships for improved 
rally it fosters all applications for assistance. | 


taught and cultivated, and one of the late sultans | education, but the time is near at hand when this 
practised it as his household trade. In the wealthi- | will assuredly be effected, because the alterations 
est houses may be found illuminated and framed | of prices are so seriously affecting many religious 


| verses and texts, and the schoolboy is seen going | endowments that the professors will be very glad 


home daily with his copy-book, for the delight of | to accept public aid under an improved administra- 
his father, and the admiration of his mother and | tion of ecclesiastical property by the State,—an 
her slaves. | impending measure. 

As it was formerly in our law courts and offices, | The number of Mussulman common schools in 
and lately in our Indian possessions, each depart- | the Constantinople district is 280, and of pupils, 
ment has its own character or court-hand, and, | boys, 9,975, and of girls, 6,782; total, 16,757. 
as the uninitiated cannot readily decipher them, | Adding to these the Rushdiyyeh schools would 


| a knowledge of them is in itself a profession and a | make the total about 20,000, or an average of 1 


livelihood, and a great incitement to their acqtisi- | scholar in 20, or of boys 1 in 15 of the population, 
tion. | exclusive of private schools. Of Greek schools, there 

As to the amount of other practical know- | were 77 with 6,477 boys; of Armenian, 37 schools 
ledge communicated, it is very small; the more | with 6,528 boys; of Roman Catholics, 8 schools 
learned the schoolmaster the less being the proba- | with 509 boys; of Jews, 44 schools with 2,552 boys; 
bility of his condescending to impart profane | of Protestants, 5 schools are enumerated. The 


paid to theological subjects, the less has he given | portion of boys will be about the same as with the 
to historical or scientific subjects. His notions |; Mussulmans, but of girls much less. 

of geography and astronomy and natural history | Besides the common endowed schools, there are 
are subordinated to old fables, and to the uni-| numerous private schools kept by Hojahs, and 
versal belief in astrology, alchemy and magic. | chiefly frequented by boys of the mercantile*class. 
Perhaps the schoolmaster himself may be suf- | Here arithmetic, book-keeping and correspondence 
ficiently advanced to be a practitioner of these | are taught. There are no such schools for girls, as 
latter arts. Sometimes his next-door neighbour is | the higher education for girls, when required, is 
the learned Maghrebi, or black, who has in his | given at home. 

window choice horoscopes and schemes for inter-| The chief success of the Government has been 
preting the stars in conformity with Holy Writ. | with the Mektebi Rushdiyyeh, answering to our 
Not far from the Ministry of Public Instruction | grammar schools, and communicating improved 
at Stamboul is a fortune-teller and discoverer of | instruction. Of these there are now 48, being 1 in 
stolen goods, whose house is daily besieged by | each chief town of the empire, with 3,125 scholars, 
hundreds of men and women, white and black, | and 12 in Constantinople with 3,271 scholars. Of 
who may be seen occupying the adjoining pave- | girls’ Rushdiyyeh schools in Constantinople there 
ment in crowds. Not far off are male and female | are 10, with’ 1,125 scholars. 

healers of all diseases by mystic touch and repeti-| In the Rushdiyyeh schools there are, where prac- 
tions of charms. . | ticable, teachers of French and of drawing. The 





The schoolmaster is the great teacher of man- 
ners and morals, This is one great part of his 
vocation, and these are branches of education in 
which his scholars, male and female, are duly 
drilled. They are prepared for all the duties of 





their children to school. For such writing and cor- 
respondence as they have, a public writer is sufti- 
cient ; and their post-letters are taken to the writer | 
to be read, and, if need be, answered; and, it may 
be observed, letter correspondence, by post-office 
and carrier, is carried on extensively. The trading 
classes generally send their boys to school, but the 
girls are only partially sent. The clerical and official 
classes, who value education most, send their chil- | 
dren, unless they have a governess at home for the 
girls, ora teacher for the boys. There is no distinc- | 


| rose, and even when he sneezed. 


society, from the first prayer in the morning to 
the reception of a friend or guest. There they 


| learn those salutations which become graceful | 


because, by long practice, they are almost in- 
stincfive. There is a tale of one learned man, who 
was a sufferer by his assiduous teaching. His 
scholars had been trained to make the temenna on 


| all suitable occasions,—when he entered, when he 


It so befell 


| that the bucket of the well in the school-yard fell 


down, and after the scholars had vainly essayed 


tion of rank, and, in the villages on the Bosphorus, | to recover it, the master himself descended, the 
the son of a Pasha may sometimes be found in the | worthy Hojah hanging on by the rope. When 
common school by the side of the black boy. The | brought to the surface again with the recovered 
Rushdiyyeh schools are, however, now drawing | bucket, from wet and shivering he sneezed. 


away the higher classes. | Thereupon the well-mannered and well-trained 


Rushdiyyeh schools are more developed in Europe 
than in Asia, there being 34 in Roumelia and 14 
in Anatolia. There are constant applications for 
these schools, and the pupils appear to value the 
instruction. The sons of official employés and 
youths aspiring to employment are those who 
chiefly enter. H. 





PARIS AT THE MAY EXHIBITION. 

| Paris, May 11, 1864. 

| Wuue the Hanging Committee were busy in the 
spacious galleries in the Champs-Elysées, contem- 
porary Art in France suffered one or two serious 
blows. Only two days before the doors of the 


gallery were thrown open to admit the public, 
the historical painter Flandarin was borne from 
the church of St.-Germain-des-Pres, which he had 
enriched with his pencil, to his last rest. The 
same newspaper which announced the funeral of 
Flandarin, made known the death of Dubufe the 
elder, the popular historical and portrait painter. 
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But these two announcements did not complete the 
losses the Art-world of France was to incur at one 
blow. The sheet we have already quoted included a 
third paragraph, in which it was announced that 
the mind of M. Troyon had completely given way, 
and that he had been removed, to the inexpressible 
grief of his friends and fellow-artists, to a lunatic- 
asylum. M. Troyen enjoyed a high reputation 
in England; and his success in perfidious Albion 
has often given reins to the quick imagination of his 
confréres. He is supposed to have received fabu- 
lous sums from John Bull for his pictures; and 
there are not wanting scandal-mongers who assert 
that his earnings whetted his hunger for money 
until gold. became his waking dream, and in the 
end unseated his reason. I am told that he made 
it a rule to earn fifty francs every morning before 
breakfast by painting dealers’ pictures; and that 
he then went to his serious works. But who shall 
say what is true of men here, where chroniqueurs 
by the score live on scandal ? 

It will be remembered by many English readers 
that great discontent was manifested last year by 
French artists in consequence of the wholesale 
rejection of pictures by the Committee. A sweep- 
ing reform has been the result of the loud murmurs 
of 1863. The tyranny of that “celebrated antique 
coterie” the Academy of Fine Arts is at an end. 
The severity and the narrow-mindedness with which 
the old sticklers for the classic school exercised 
their powers of selection and rejection kept men 
of brilliant genius, like Decamps and others, out of 
the National Exhibition at the Louvre, and drove 
them into the hands of picture-dealers, through 
whose agency alone their works could reach the 
public. ‘The jury that selects and rejects is now a 
liberal representative body. Many visitors to the 
spacious and admirably-lighted picture galleries in 
the Palais de l’'Industrie will say that the new 
Committee have been too liberal, and that a few 
hundred of the two thousand works exhibited might 
have been returned to their producers, with much 
advantage to the general effect of the Exhibition. 
This year, at any rate, no French artist can grumble. 
The new jury have admitted a great many very 
poor pictures, and some execrable ones; but they 
have crushed no unknown genius, since they have 
found room for every applicant. The works are 
divided into two broad categories; namely, those 
which are deemed of sufficient merit to compete for 
one of the medals that are annually distributed, 
and those which are decidedly too poor to be taken 
into consideration. The jury, having unlimited 
space at their command, afford room to all comers, 
whether natives or foreigners; so that now France 
may be said to have established a great Annual 
Art Exhibition that is open to the world, and that 
is governed in a manner worthy of her artistic 
fame. The mode in which State recognition of 
artistic merit is distributed is capable of amend- 
ment. It is not founded in justice. The medals 
are all alike; so that he who has produced the 
work that is unanimously pronounced to be the 
masterpiece of the year receives exactly the same 
reward which is delivered to the producer of a 
work which has secured a medal by a majority of 
one: unless, indeed, the former should be entitled to 
theaward of one of thetwo exceptional prizes of two 
thousand and four hundred francs each. These two 
exceptional prizes, which have been placed this year 
at the disposition of the jury, in addition to forty 
medals, have created considerable discontent among 
the artists. The two exceptional rewards are in- 
tended to mark some superlative and commanding 
excellence. Well, this year, the jury have decided 
that neither in the section of painting, engraving, 
nor architecture, does this commanding excellence 
exist. One of the extraordinary rewards has, how- 
ever, been given to a young sculptor, who died a 
few months since. The work of this promising 
artist, cut off in his youth, which has merited the 
high distinction the jury have put upon it, is the 
rough beginning of a Mercury. It is, without 
doubt, a most promising foundation of a great 
work; but it is only a foundation, as the reader 
will readily understand when we tell him that the 
right arm is wanting to the figure. The jury were 
almost unanimous in their award of one of the 
exceptional prizes to the late M. Brian’s unfinished 
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figure; passing. over MM. Rochet, Jacquemart 
(whose small figure of Bonaparte is a perfect study), 
Carpeaux, and that courageous and conscientious 
young sculptor, Falquitre, who has this year sent a 
fine piece from Rome. The jury have passed over 
the merits of the living, and have given their 
reward to the dead. Paris critics have explained 
this action of the jury by declaring that they gave 
the great medal to a dead man lest they should be 
reduced to the necessity of encouraging a living 
one, and of putting him over their own heads. 
Under the old system, the men who awarded the 
prizes, being already snugly housed for life in the 
Institute, the goal of every French artist’s ambi- 
tion, did not place even him to whom they gave 
the Grand Medal on an equality with themselves. 
It is urged against the jury, as at present consti- 
tuted, that some of its members are still in the 
lists of candidates for honours, and that therefore 
they would not give the Grand Medal even to 
Meissonier, whose picture of the Emperor at Solfe- 
rino, surrounded by his staff, is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary and successful effort, nor to 
Amaury Duval, whose picture is agreed, on all 
sides, to be a gem that does honour to the French 
school. 

To my mind, the day to see the Exhibition, that 
is to say, to see its brightest effects, and not to say 
its picturesque and amusing aspect, is Sunday. On 
this day it is open gratuitously to all classes of 
Frenchmen. Nothing can be more admirable than 
the effect of the broad glazed nave, prettily laid 
out as a garden, with the groups of sculpture so 
dotted about it, that each work stands fairly alone 
to challenge the criticism of the visitor. The paint- 
ings, water-colour drawings, architectural designs, 
and engravings find commodious room (albeit they 
may be counted by the thousand) in the spacious, 
admirably-lighted north galleries of the Palais de 
l'Industrie. Of the Exhibition generally, it may 
be said, that it is one in which niediocrity com- 
mands nineteen-twentieths of the space. Although 
there are 1,969 paintings in the various galleries, 
nearly all the celebrated French living painters are 
absent from the Catalogue. In the list of absentees 
are Aingres, Cabanel, Pils, Robert-Fleury, Cou- 
ture, Rosa Bonheur, Léon Cogniet, Lami, Gleyre, 
Isabey, Brascassat, Tournemine, and others. There 
are in the two thousand frames some meritorious, 
many promising, and only a few commanding 
works. On entering the galleries an English 
visitor must be struck by the novelty—to him—of 
the subjects upon the walls. There is the usual 
number of religious paintings, destined for country 
churches. The portraits are many; the Horrible 
has its faithful and relentless illustrators. There 
are classical subjects ambitiously treated ; there is 
the usual sprinkling of Ledas and kindred sub- 
jects, and finally there are a few humorous pictures 
of the Webster school. The crowds of Sunday 
visitors flock about Winterhalter’s new portrait of 
the Empress (certainly not one of his happiest 
works); Meissonier’s exquisitely-executed group 
of the Emperor at Solferino, upon which he has 
worked so long; Gustave Moreau’s ‘(Edipus and 
the Sphynx’ (a startling work, if there ever was 
one); Charles Marchal’s ‘ Servants’ Hiring in 
Alsacia’ (a fresh and dainty bit of life that comes 
home to all the work-folk, who stare at it and utter 
dry bits of humour about it); Fromentin’s vigo- 
rously-painted study of ‘ Arab Horsemen surprised 
by the Simoom,’ that in a solid black mass is 
moving with awful majesty towards them; and 
the more noticeable landscapes of Theodore Rous- 
seau, Corot, Chaintreuil, D’Aubigny, and others. 
The knowing Paris critics delight in collecting the 
quaint or foolish exclamations of the Sunday 
crowds, made before the pictures. On Sunday, 
the Ist of May, 22,000 people passed through 
the galleries. They were of all classes, except, 
perhaps, the highest or richest class. The honest 
bourgeois was there, with his wife, and his 
boys in their trim college uniform. St.-Cyr and 
the Polytechnic School sent their contingents of 
lively young men. There were dapper clerks by 
the dozen; shop-girls, tastily dressed, with their 
cavaliers; and crowds of workmen, with their 
wives or sweethearts in their crisp white caps; 
children and babies were there. All these visitors 








were animated and unconstrained in their expres- 


sions of opinion. They then threw themselves into 
attitudes before the pictures, descanted on their 
merits, were if rapture at any homely bit like G. 
Breton’s ‘Turkey-Driver,’ and called to their neigh- 
bours when they were pleased, to come and share 
their satisfaction. The military showed in force 
among the twenty-two thousand visitors. It was 
amusing to watch the dull stare of the Piou-Pious 
at ‘The Sphynx,’ or Hamon’s ‘ Aurora drinking 
the Dew from the Flowers.’ Perhaps the military 
are disappointed this year, for certain it is that there 
are fewer battle-pieces than usual in the Exhibition, 
The peuple regrets, I have no doubt, the absence 
of some of Yvon’s and Doré’s immense studies of 
hand-to-hand fighting, with their ghastly fore- 
grounds of the dying clutching the grass or begging 
for water in the sweat of death. The first Napoleon 
makes remarkably few appearances, Also,—and 
in these he is not shown to advantage,—we find 
him on ship-board in one room, and in another 
entering the studio of the painter David, with his 
Empress. This latter picture is one of the ugliest 
and feeblest to be found in the Exhibition. The 
Emperor is execrably painted, and the figure of 
David, in an ultramarine tailed coat, is an eyesore, 
But the picture is one of the great Napoleon, and 
the people linger lovingly about it. c 

A noticeable feature in the Exhibition is the 
increase in the number of domestic and humorous 
subjects; and these, although many of them are 
poor pictures, attract crowds to them. ‘Signing 
the Contract of Marriage,’ ‘A Flirtation in an 
Opera-Box,’ characteristic incidents in the lives 
of children, make popular canvases, although the 
artist’s skill is of the feeblest. 

These are a few of my impressions on a first 
visit, as one of a vast crowd, to the annual National 
Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture—an institu- 
tion which the Art-world of France owes to the 
Second Empire. B. J. 





MEYERBEER’S LAST HOURS. 

To our obituary notice we may add a few par- 
ticulars concerning the last hours of Meyerbeer, in 
France,—premising that the date of his birth is 
proved from the Berlin register to have been in the 
year 1791, not 1794, as has been stated. He was 
thus aged seventy-three when he died. Yet only 
two years ago, when so enfeebled as not to be able 
to mount a staircase without aid, he spoke to the 
writer of these lines of many works to come: of 
a Biblical opera, ‘ Judith,’ in which it was his 
intention to offer some equivalent for the Oratorio 
demanded from him with more eagerness than 
discrimination ; and we perceive from the Gazette 
Musicale that, during his last days in Paris, when 
he had the copyists in his house—for confidence 
sake—to copy the score of ‘ L’Africaine’ (which 
opera was complete in 1840, the book then 
changed by M. Scribe, once more taken in hand 
in 1852 and finished in 1860, and the bond Jide 
production of which he arrived in Paris last 
September to superintend), he was searching for 
the book of a comic opera, to compose by way 
of distraction. It need surprise no one if the 
mass of plans, sketches, nay, and completed works 
left by him (so far as Meyerbeer could complete 
them ere entering on his exhausting process of com- 
position during rehearsal) should prove enormous. 
It may be added here, that, at last, having thought 
of Madame Viardot, having selected Mdlle. Cru- 
velli, having hurried from Berlin to hear the trial 
of Mdlle. Tietjens, he definitively fixed, say his 
publishers and confidential agents, on Madlle. 
Sax for his heroine. She, then, will probably- 
“create the part,” as the French say, at the Grand 
Opéra. 

He expired peacefully. After having been for 
many years out of health, the last step was a brief 
one and devoid of agony. Some of his family, 
called to him from Germany on symptoms of dan- 
gerous illness showing themselves, arrived in time, 
and were round his bed on the evening of Sunday 
week. Looking at them, he said, “‘ Good night to 
you all, till to-morrow.” These were his last words ; 
and their tranquillity is more than ordinarily touch- 
ing as the farewell of one vexed with so many dream- 
terrors as he was. These were to be seen in the 
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paper of directions which was found in the deceased 
master’s travelling portfolio, touching the disposi- 
tion of his remains. He feared to be buried alive; 
and accordingly directed that his’ body should 
remain with the face uncovered for four days after 
his decease; that on the fifth the experiment of 
bleeding should be tried; that two watchers 
ehould sit by the corpse day and night; and that 
if by chance he died in Germany, and was taken 
to a dead-house (as is the custom there), bells 
should be duly attached to his hands and feet. 
The Gazette Musicale is our authority for adding 
that among Meyerbeer’s papers were found many 
prayers, written by himself for his own use. 

His departure from Paris (the city of his predi- 
lection, to inhabit and explore which he left his 
home and his family for months and months at a 
time) for his tomb in Berlin was under circumstances 
of strangely mingled character. Everything was 
done that could be done to make the ceremony 
pompous. “I have just come home,” writes a 
friend, “from the obsequies of Meyerbeer,—in every 
respect a singular sight. The Northern Railway 
Station was hung with black; the catafalque was 
raised on the rails, and at a short distance a car- 
riage hung with black was waiting for the body. 
Orations were pronounced, after the execution of 
fragments from ‘Le Prophtte’ and ‘ Le Pardon.’ 
That of M. Emile Ollivier had an enormous success, 
and was much applauded. To me the applause 
was truly jarring, so near the dead body, and in 
the midst of a frivolous crowd in temporary galle- 
ries, and dressed in the least mourning colours 
possible. Add to this the steam-whistle of the 
trains and the sound of the engines, which gave 
to the ceremony an extra strangeness.” Strange 
indeed! and yet in a certain dismal and semi- 
serious harmony with the talent of the great man 
who was to be borne to his long home. Meyerbeer’s 
delight was in curious and fantastic combinations ; 
and if evera steam-whistle and an express mourning- 
train had place in a dirge and a funeral ceremony 
it was in his. Peace to the most restless of restless 
spirits—to an artist great in spite of the myriad 
singularities of the man! 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Webster has put his scheme for a Shakspeare 
School before the public in a way to secure it fair 
consideration. The objections which are urged 
against his plan are:—the infelicity of founding 
a Public School in connexion with a group of alms- 
houses ; the difficulty of working a school for boys 
and aschool for girls on the same spot; the impro- 
bability that actors would send their sons to such 
a school; the still greater improbability that mer- 
chants and professional men would do so. Of the 
force that may lie in these and other objections 
the public will now have to judge. The first may 
be met by facts; for the Charter House is an 
example of a public school of eminence which 
exists in connexion with a charity very much like 
that of the Dramatic College. The difficulty of teach- 
ing boys and girls under one roof is only a question 
of expense. Whether actors and other people would 
be eager to send their children to such a school— 
and this, before all, is the main point; as without 
plenty of paying scholars the staff of masters must be 
necessarily weak—who can distinctly say? Every 


brilliant party, ladies and gentlemen, to meet the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at South Kensington. 


The President of the Pharmaceutical Society has 
issued cards for a reception, on Tuesday next, in 
Bloomsbury Square. 

The Society of Antiquaries will, in future, 
assemble at half-past eight o'clock, instead of at 
eight. The experiment of meeting at eight o’clock 
has been tried for a year, and has been found to 
fail. 

The Annual Report of the Camden Society shows 
that the financial condition of the Society is satis- 
factory. The following Members died during the 
past year:—Rev. J. Adcock, Lord Bagot, W. 
Bird, Esq., B. Botfield, Esq. M.P., H. Brandreth, 
Esq., G. R. Corner, Esq., Lord Lyndhurst, LL.D., 
J. B. Nichols, Esq., A. Paget, Esq., J. Parkes, 
Esq., W. Salt, Esq., W. Tooke, Esq., and the 
Rey. G. Wright. The following works are in pre- 
paration: a volume of the Camden Miscellany, 
containing— Five Letters of King Charles the 
Second, communicated by the Marquis of Bristol, 
President of the Camden Society,—Letter of the 
Council to Sir Thomas Lake, relating to the pro- 
ceedings of Sir Edward Coke at Oatlands; and, 
Documents relating to Sir Walter Raleigh’s last 
Voyage,—A Catalogue of Early English Miscel- 
lanies formerly in the Harleian Library, edited by 
W. Carew Hazlitt, Esq.,— Letters selected from the 
Collection of Autographs in the possession of Wil- 
liam Tite, Esq. M.P.,—Sir Francis Drake's Memor- 
able Service done against the Spaniards in 1587, 
written by Robert Leng, Gentleman, one of his co- 
adventurers and fellow-soldiers, edited by Clarence 
Hopper, Esq.,—Inquiry into the Genuineness of 
a Letter dated February 3rd, 1613, and signed 
‘** Mary Magdaline Davers.” The following work 
has been recently added to the list of suggested 
publications:—List of Persons who compounded 
for not taking up Knighthood at the Coronation 
of Charles the First. 

Taunted by many critics, who were confessedly 
quoting his poem at second-hand, Mr. Disraeli has 
republished, through Messrs. Longman, ‘The Revo- 
lutionary Epick.’ In a brief Preface, Mr. Disraeli 
speaks of having given up literature for politics, and 
finding it improbable that he should ever publish 
another book, has sometimes regretted that he 

could not avail himself of the graceful privilege of 
a writer—that of dedicating a volume to a friend. 
Lord Stanley is the friend in this case, and to him 
the revolutionary poem is now inscribed. Very 
oddly sounds the prosaic line of this new Preface 
compared with that of the old: ‘It was on the 
plains of Troy that I first conceived the idea of this 
Work,” it begins. ‘It flashed across my mind like 
the lightning that was then playing over Ida. ... 
For meremains the Revolutionary Epick.” Readers 
will smile over this youthful work of a man of 
genius; but which of us would like to be judged at 
forty or fifty by the tragedies and epics which we 
wrote at nineteen? 

Mr. Samuel Huggins, whose Chart of the His- 
tory of Architecture has been noticed in these 
columns, has completed a second drawing, which 
he calls a Chart of the Progress of Painting and 
Sculpture. The original was exhibited in Liverpool 
last week. 


Messrs. C. C. and M. E. Bertolacchi have com- 





year society becomes more liberal in its construc- 
tion. Art is no longer insulted in the persons of its 
professors ; and the day may perhaps have already | 
dawned when a barrister or a physician would 
send his boy to Woking in preference to either | 
Westminster or Harrow. The question put before | 
society by Mr. Webster is one to test the sincerity | 
of its liberalism. If the public believe that the time | 
has come when the actor should take his place | 
among men of the liberal professions — as we | 
decidedly think it has—they will subscribe their | 
money to the fund for endowing a Shakspeare | 
School. | 
The Princess of Wales has consented to open a | 
Bazaar, to be held in the Horticultural Gardens, | 
in aid of the Building Fund of the Female School | 
of Art. | 
On Thursday evening, Lord Granville invited a 








menced the pleasant and grateful task of reproduc- 
ing, by sun copies, a new edition of Turner’s 
‘ England and Wales,’ thenoblest book of illustrated 
sceneries ever designed and carried out by an 
artist. The original work is scarce and dear; a 
book for the libraries of princes: far beyond the 
reach of men with only high tastes and moderate 
means. The first plates are worn out ; itis unlikely 
that any one will attempt to re-engrave the draw- 
ings, for who could hope, without the aid of Tur- 
ner’s own hand, to equal the first impressions? 
Messrs. Bertolacchi have wisely resolved to make 
the sun éngrave them; and it is a delight to con- 
gratulate them, so far, on their eminent success. 
For softness, brilliancy and beauty, the copies now 
produced reach, and perhaps surpass, the finest 
photographic studies we have ever seen. Sixteen 
plates, besides a portrait of Turner, have been 


favourite subjects of Richmond, Lancaster, Blen. 
heim, Upnor Castle and Carisbrook ; each a popular 
picture and a perfect work of Art. 

Messrs. Thomas De La Rue & Co. have pub- 
lished, in a convenient cover, ‘The Pocket Guide 
to Whist,’ by Cavendish. This tiny manual con. 
tains twenty-six rules for playing a scientific game; 
but the reasons for these rules must be sought else 
where,—among other places, in the same author's 
large treatise on the game. 


Mr. Claudet has on view in his gallery, Regent 
Street, a number of busts and figures, in cla 
modelled by a new process, called Photo-sculpture, 
exhibiting a new and charming development of 
heliographic art. The figure is first taken, in the 
common way, by twenty-four lenses at the same 
instant of time, so as to secure twenty-four views of 
the figure. The images so obtained are thrown upon 
a screen, in front of a shaped block of clay, over 
the side of which a knife passes, describing the 
outlines of the figure on the screen, and cutting the 
clay to correspond. Repeated four-and-twenty 
times, an all but perfect representation of the 
original is obtained by mere mechanism. An artist 
smooths the model, and the work is done. M. Wil- 
heme, of Paris, is the inventor of this new method, 
The results are surprising for their literal truth. 


Is it true that the public interest in the British 
Museum is diminishing? Of late we have often 
heard this thing asserted ; and now, in the annual 
Returns, we find a confirmation of the common 
rumour. In 1863, the number of visitors fell below 
half-a-million,—less than half the return for 1862. 
The number of visits to the Reading-room also fell 
considerably, being only 107,821 for the year. The 
fact of a great reduction is, therefore, evident; let 
us explain it to ourselves in whatever way we 
please. Of the falling off of visitors to the 
Reading-room,—if the fact stood by itself,—we 
should think but little. That room has been over- 
crowded, not with real students and men of letters, 
but with young fellows from the neighbouring 
schools and colleges, in search of the common text- 
books, translations, and cyclopedias, and in many 
cases by mere idlers, who dropped in to spend a 
wet, cold morning in a pleasant place, over a novel 
or a magazine, free of cost. It was desirable to 
stop this nuisance at the point where it began to 
interfere with the convenience of gentlemen who 
came to study; and part of the reduction may be 
due to obstacles wisely put in the way of idlers in 
search of comfort, and youngsters in search of 
cram. But these measures can scarcely have 
affected the general public. Why have they ceased 
to frequent the Institution in Bloomsbury in their 
former multitude? 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Geographical 
Society will be held on Monday, May 23. 

At the house of the Royal Geographical Society, 
15, Whitehall Place, may be seen a very interest- 
ing collection of drawings, taken on the Zambesi 
River, by Mr. T. Baines, an artist who, in the first 
instance, accompanied the Livingstone Expedition. 
These works represent the manners and customs 
of the natives neighbouring to the River Zambesi, 
the natural productions of the country, and other 
interesting matters. The most valuable example 
has for subject the Great Fall, where the river, in 
its middle course, and being about 2,000 yards 
wide, plunges suddenly into a cleft in the table- 
land, that is not less than 400 feet deep, and raises 
so great a tumult as to be heard far off; while 
above the fissure, a cloud of spray stands like a 
gigantic tree, and is visible over the level for many 
miles. Another picture shows this tree as seen 
from a distance; a third, the ‘ profile cliffs,” where 
the river, after falling, doubles suddenly—some- 
thing like the Wye does at Symond’s Yat—upon 
its course, and follows the devious cleft much below 
the level of the champaign, until the highlands 
cease, and the low country receives it. Several of 
these works are executed with no inconsiderable 
ability, and all of them, although rather roughly 
painted, look true. We counsel the artist, should 
he visit the country again, to pick out some cha- 
racteristic scene, not the most effective, and, sitting 
down before it, deliberately represent it without 





already executed—comprising, among others, the 


the thought of producing a picture. Let him 
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depict all things patiently and thoroughly as they 
stand before his face in the open air. This done, 
he will bring to us a representation that will be 
worth a legion of sketches and a world of photo- 
graphs. The collection is well worth a visit; per- 
mission to inspect it will be given on application. 
It will remain as now until the end of next week. 

In the rooms of the Society of Arts are now 
hung, for exhibition to the public, the 134 designs 
for labourers’ cottages, sent in in competition for 
the prizes offered, through the Society, by Mr. 
J.B. Denton. The object was to ascertain whether 
good, substantial and commodious cottages, com- 
plete in every respect, could be erected at a cost 
not exceeding 100/. each. The judges, Messrs. 
Hayard, J. Clutton and G. Dines, have recom- 
mended that the prize be given to one of these 
designs, viz., that of Mr. J. Birch, but they sug- 
gest improvements which will necessitate a greater 
outlay than the amount named. Indeed, the 
judges are unanimously and decidedly of opinion 
that no cottages of a satisfactory character can be 
erected for the price named. 


The Report of the Trustees of the National Por- 
trait Gallery states the addition to their number, 
in the place of the late Sir G. C. Lewis, of the 
Earl of Dudley. The list of forty-seven donations 
is now extended to comprise a Portrait of John 
Lord Hervey, by Vanloo, from the Marquis of 
Bristol; Dr. Arnold, bust, by Behnes, from the 
Bishop of Manchester; W. Woodfall, Parliamentary 
Reporter, by T. Beach, from H. D. Woodfall, Esq. ; 
the Right Hon. G. Tierney, bust, by Behnes, from 
G. Tierney, Esq.; a profile drawing, in pencil, of 
the Earl of St. Vincent, by Bouch, from Mr. L. 
Kay. The purchases comprise portraits of Charles 
Churchill, Catherine of Arragon, Sir N. Bacon, 
T. Stanley, Lord Heathfield, and the Earl of 
Mansfield, by Copley, and Laud. Earnest repre- 
sentations are made on the limited nature of the 
space disposable in the Gallery, and the unfavour- 
able lighting of the rooms. 

Ten thousand pounds, the first instalment of 
152,000/., is asked from Parliament this year, on 
account of the proposed new National Gallery at 
Burlington House. The site consists of about three 
and a half acres, of which one-half is occupied by 
Burlington House, with its two wings and its 
colonnade, and by the courtyard which they sur- 
round. These buildings are occupied by the Royal 
Society, the University of London, the Linnean 
Society, and the Chemical Society; and the large 
hall is used for the meetings of the Geographical 
and other learned Societies. These buildings need 
not be disturbed at present, since the garden, 
which occupies half of the site, will furnish ample 
accommodation for the pictures, ancient and 
modern, belonging to the trustees of the National 
Gallery, and also for the additions to the col- 
lections which may be expected by gift and 
purchase for many years to come. Whenever a 
large increase of space may be required, Burling- 
ton House and its wings will be pulled down to 
make room for an extension of the National 
Gallery, and in the mean time the courtyard will 
make a handsome and convenient approach to the 
main entrance of the new building, which will be 
through the central hall of Burlington House. The 
new building is to be fire-proof. 

The Estimates for Civil Services for the current 
year, Education, Science and Art, have appeared, 
and give, in round numbers, the following inter- 
esting items. Public Education, Great Britain, 
706,000/.; decrease, compared with last year, 
98,6007. Science and Art Department, 135,600/.; 
increase, 12,7007. Public Education, Ireland, 
317,000/. ; increase, 10,8001. University of Lon- 
don, 5,200/. Universities, &c. in Scotland, 19,7000. 
Queen’s University, Ireland, 2,4607. Queen’s Col- 
leges, Ireland, 5,400/. Irish Academy, 5000. 
National Gallery of Ireland, 6001. Belfast Theolo- 
gical Professors, 2,500. British Museum, 92,1301.; 
increase, 1,586/. National Gallery, 13,900J.; de- 
crease, 2,150/. Historical Portrait Gallery, 1,500/. 
Scientific Works and Experiments, 7,190/. Geo- 
graphical Society, 5007. Royal Society, 1,000J. 
Academy of Music, 5000. 








ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.—Admittance (from Eight 
till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

JUHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
SIXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from 
Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 

FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES—the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools—is NOW OPEN.— 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


Mr, SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of INDIA, 
THIBET, and CASHMERE, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, 
New Bond Street. Daily from Ten till Six o’clock.—Admission, ls. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. — NOW _ON VIEW, 
HAMPTON COURT, SUNDAY, 1658, painted by Charles Lucy. 
—Open from Ten till Five. 

EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— NOW ON VIEW, 
Selous’s great Picture of THE CRUCIFIXION, 16 feet by 10, 
containing 300 Figures ; the City of Ancient Jerusalem, with its 
Temples, Palaces and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives, and 
the Scenery round about. Mr. John Bowden’s Descriptive Lec- 
ture at 12, 2, and 4 daily.—Open from Ten till Five. 





EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—NOW ON VIEW, Carl 
Werner's THIRTY Original DRAWINGS of JERUSALEM, 
BETHLEHEM, and the HOLY PLACES.—Open Ten till Five. 


The PICTURE of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the PRINCE of 
WALES, painted from Actual Sittings by Mr. G. H. Thomas, who 
was present at the Ceremony, by gracious command of Her 
Majesty the Queen, IS NOW ON VIEW, at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, daily, from Ten till Five.— 
Admission, 18. 





The SCANDINAVIAN GALLERY, 7, Haymarket, admission 
in Aid of the Danish Widows and Orphans of the Fallen Soldiers 
IS NOW OPEN, with Original Pictures by the most celebrated 
Foreign Artists, daily from Ten to Six o’clock. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL.— May 9.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
President, in the chair.—‘On a Newly-discovered 
Low Pass over the Andes in Chili, South of Val- 
divia,’ by Don Guillerme Cox, translated by Sir 
Woodbine Parish.—Sir Woodbine Parish stated 
that Seiior Cox was the son of an English physi- 
cian of Valparaiso, and had undertaken his recent 
journey with a view to discover an easy route 
between the new Chilian settlements on the Pacific 
coast, in 40° and 41° S. latitude, and the river 
Negro, which, eighty years ago, had been proved 
by Villarino, a Spanish explorer, to be navigable 
from the eastern side of the Andes to the Atlantic. 
He equipped an expedition, at his own cost, at 
Port Montt, a new German settlement, now 
containing 15,000 inhabitants, near the island of 
Chiloe, and proceeded, in December, 1862, by 
way of the two lakes, Llanquilhue and Todos-os- 
Santos, towards the almost unknown inland sea of 
Naguelhuapi. He traversed the lakes by means of 
gutta-percha boats, three of which were carried by 
the party, and succeeded in discovering a pass over 
the Cordillera, at an altitude of not more than 
2,800 ft. Arrived at the end of the Lake Naguel- 
huapi (Lake of Tigers), which lies on the eastern 
side of the chain of the Andes, Sefior Cox’s party 
were rejoiced to find a broad stream issuing from 
it, in the direction of the rivers which flow into 
the Atlantic. Nine of the sixteen persons who 
formed the expedition here returned to Port 
Montt; the rest embarked in one of the boats, and 
descended the river, which is called the Limay, 
and forms one of the affluents of the Rio Negro. 
The voyage was, from the first, attended with 
great risks, owing to the numerous rapids. At 
length, when within five miles of the point to 
which Villarino had attained in ascending the Rio 
Negro from the Atlantic, the boat was upset, and 
the party escaped drowning only to fall into the 
hands of a savage tribe of Pampas Indians, 
encamped near the spot. Sefior Cox appeased the 
anger of the Cacique, who wished to put him to 
death for having visited his territory without per- 
mission, by playing a tune on a flageolet he had 
fortunately saved from the wreck. The Cacique at 
length promised to assist him in reaching the Rio 
Negro, on condition that he first went to Valdivia 
for presents. The recrossing of the Cordillera at a 
more northerly point towards Valdivia was accom- 
plished without much difficulty, but the main 
object of Sefior Cox’s journey—namely, the opening 
of an easy passage across the continent—has been, 
up to the present time, frustrated by the hostility 
of the Indian tribes.—‘ On the Upper Provinces of 





the Argentine Republic,’ by T. J. Hutchinson, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Rosario. 

Astiatic.—May 2.—The Right Hon. Viscount 
Strangford, President, in the chair.—The Rev. 
B. B. Haigh, D.D., was elected a Resident Mem- 
ber.—The paper read was, a continuation of Dr. J. 
Muir’s ‘Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic 
Mythology and Cosmogony,’ the deities under 
consideration being Sairya and Savitri, and Agni. 
Sarya and Savitri are both exact personifications 
of the sun, and the reason why, in any particular 
case, the one name should be used rather than 
the other is probably supplied by some difference 
in the aspect under which the sun was conceived, 
or by some diversity in the functions which he was 
regarded as fulfilling. Indeed, on one passage, in 
which the two are expressly distinguished from 
one another, the commentator remarks that before 
his rising the sun is called Savitri, and at his 
rising and setting Stitrya,—a distinction, however, 
which does not quite seem to be borne out by other 
passages. After citing many verses in which the 
several characteristics and functions of each are 
prominently exhibited, the writer proceeded to 
give the etymology of the word Savitri, viz., from 
the root su, to which three meanings are attached, 
viz., 1, to bring forth; 2, to pour forth a libation; 
and 3, to send or impel; and he dwelt at some 
length on the constant play upon the word Savitri 
in conjunction with various other derivatives of 
the root su, which is unexampled in the case of any 
other Vedic deity. Agni, the ignis of the Latins, 
is the god of fire, and derives his principal import- 
ance from his connexion with the ceremonial of 
sacrifice. He is one of the most conspicuous dei- 
ties of the Rig Veda, and the hymns addressed to 
him far exceed in number those which are devoted 
to the celebration of any other divinity, with the 
sole exception of Indra. Numerous passages were 
quoted descriptive of his various manifestations, 
and of the triple existence ascribed to him as the 
sun in heaven, as lightning in the atmosphere, 
and as ordinary fire on the earth or in the waters. 
Some places, again, were mentioned in which the 
highest divine functions are attributed to him, 
and others in which he is identified with different 
gods and goddesses, as Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Sarasvati, and, lastly, a few in which it is said of 
him that all gods are comprehended in him, and 
that he surrounds them as the circumference of a 
wheel does the spokes. A résumé of the character 
of these deities, and the position they severally 
cccupy in the Vedic Pantheon, will be given in 
the concluding paper. 





Socrery oF ANTIQUARIES.—May 5.—O. Morgan, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—W. D. Haggard, Esq. 
presented to the Society’s Library the following 
manuscripts : 1. An account of the Haggard Col- 
lection of Medals, now deposited at the Bank of 
England ; 2. Two books of English Medals, trans- 
lated from Van Loon’s large work on Medals; 
3. Mr. Haggard’s Collection of Medals as valued 
by Mr. Young; 4. A list and description of Medals 
relating to the Pretender.—W. C. Harnett, Esq. 
presented a Charter of James the Third of Scot- 
land to Walter Lord Innermeth and Margaret his 
spouse. The charter bore date 12th July 1481, 
and had a seal attached.—C. Spence, Esq. exhibited 
a Licence of Alienation (with seal attached) granted 
by James the First, dated 29th Octoberin the eighth 
year of his reign.—A. W. Franks, Esq. exhibited 
an oculist’s stamp found in Ireland.—Dr. Mulloo- 
ley and J. P. Pentland, Esq. respectively presented 
photographs .of two interesting frescoes, forming a 
portion of those recently discovered in the under- 
church of San Clemente.—J. Sherwin, Esq. exhi- 
bited a padlock stated to have been found near 
Shoreditch.—C. Faulkner, Esq. exhibited a gun- 
lock from Deddington, Oxon.—A. Ashpitel, Esq. 
communicated some remarks on an inscription 
on a bell at Challacombe.—E. P. Shirley, Esq., 
M.P., exhibited two Indulgences remarkable for 
their late date, having been granted to the Down 
family as a dispensation from fasting during Lent, 
in the years 1660 and 1661, by William Juxon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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INsTITUTE OF BRITISH ARcHITECTS.—May 2.— 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
The following gentlemen were elected office-bearers 
for the ensuing year: President, Mr.T, L. Donald- 
son; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. E. Christian, C. C. 


Nelson, and G. E. Street; Honorary Secretaries, | 


Messrs. J. P. Seddon and F. Hammond ; 
Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, 
Mr. C. C. Nelson ;.Ordinary Members of Council, 
Messrs. G. S. Clarke, B. Ferrey, J. H. Hakewell, 
O. Hansard, H. Jones, G. J. J. Mair, W. A. 
Boulnois, R. Brandon, E. I’Anson, and 8.8. Teulon. 
Messrs. R. K. Penson and 8S. H. Chamberlain were 
also elected Members of Council; Z'reasure, Sir 
W. R. Farquhar, Bart.; Honorary Solicitor, Mr. F. 
Ouvry; Auditors, W. Papworth and T. M. Rick- 
man.—The Annual Report and Balance-sheet were 
read, and, with some few alterations, adopted. 
EnTOMOLOGICAL.—May 2.—F. P. Pascoe, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Dunning exhibited 
a specimen of Hydrilla palustris, captured in 
Cambridgeshire, on the 29th of May, 1862, by Mr. 
R. S. Scholfield; the occurrence of this moth in 


Britain had been recorded on one previous occa- | 


sion only.—Capt. Cox exhibited various coloured 
drawings of larve of Lepidoptera, and living larvee 


of one species which had taken possession and were | 


consuming the contents of a large bin of bran; 
these, he thought, were probably Aglossa pingui- 
nalis.—Prof. Westwood exhibited nine species of 
Charaxes, sent from the Zambesi by the Rev. H. 
Rowley.—Mr. A. R. Wallace exhibited various 


| 
| 
species of Papilio, Eronia, and Pieris, with a view | 


to show the effect of locality in producing change 
of form in insects; a number of species from the 
island of Celebes were selected, and compared with 
their nearest allies from the adjoining isles; the 
Celebes insects had, in every instance exhibited, | 
the anterior margin of the fore-wings much more | 
strongly arched than was the case with the allied | 
species with which they were contrasted. Mr. 

Wallace had a theoretical explanation to offer of 

this phenomenon. He conceived that the insects | 
had become modified in form by the external con- | 
ditions to which they had been subjected, and that 

this modification was to be accounted for by some | 
physical change which had occurred in Celebes, 

but not in the now adjacent isles. He was inclined 

to think that the faleate or arched form of wing 

gave great facility in twisting or turning rapidly 

about: if so, the Celebes form of butterfly-wing 

would enable the insect more easily to escape 
from its enemies and pursuers; those with the 

arched wings would have the best chance of sur- 

viving ; the less-favoured forms would gradually be 

killed off; the offspring of the survivors would for 

the most part resemble, and some few would excel, 

their parents in the possession of the advantageous 

shape, and “ natural selection” through successive 

generations would lead to the gradual and regular 

increase of the peculiarity.—Capt. Hutton commu- 

nicated a paper, ‘On the Reversion and Restoration 

of the Silkworm.’ The author attributed the great 

loss of silkworms by “muscadine” and other dis- | 
eases to the combined effects of bad and scanty 

food, want of sufficient light and ventilation, too 

high a temperature, and the constant interbreeding 

of a debilitated stock ; he had for several years been 

experimenting upon Bombyx mori, with a view, if 

possible, to restore to the worms a healthy consti- 

tution, to induce them to revert from their present | 
artificial and moribund condition to one of vigour 

and permanent health. He regarded the occasional | 
occurrence in a brood of a few dark-grey or black- | 
ish-brindled worms—the “ vers tigrés” or 
sébrés” of the French—as an attempted return on | 
the part of Nature to the original colours and cha.- | 
racteristics of the species; and had come to the | 
conclusion that, in fact, the dark worms, generally 

rejected by the sericulturist, were the original and 

natural worms, and that the whiteness or the pale 

sickly hue of the majority was a positive indication | 
of degeneracy, and of the destruction of the original | 
constitution. The author explained in detail the 
steps by which he had raised a strong and healthy 
stock of dark worms, and recommended every seri- 
culturist to separate his dark worms from his gen- 
eral stock, to set them apart for breeding from, 


reps 


| British Troops, in case any had been sent to Copen- 
| hagen,’ by T, Bendyshe, Esq. M.A. 


| daughter of Saul. 
| admirably conceived. Penelope (476), by the same, 


| and to anuually weed out all the pale-coloured ones; 
|in the course of three or four years he would be 

able to cast his present sickly worms, and would 
| have acquired a stock far. healthier than had ever 
| before been seen in Europe. 


| Zoorocican.—May 10.—Dr. E. Hamilton in 
the chair.—A communication was read from Mr. 
| R. Swinhoe, H.B.M. Consul in Formosa, ‘On a 
| New Rat from Formosa, proposed to be called Mus 
| coninga,’ This species was stated to be gradually 
| disappearing in Formosa, before the advance of the 
common rat, Mus decumanus.—Dr. P. L. Sclater 
| pointed out the character of a new species of 
| Cockatoo living in the Society’s Gardens, which he 
| proposed to call C. ophthalmica. Two examples 
of this distinct species had been received by the 
Society from the Saloman Islands. Dr. P. L. 

| Sclater also read some notes on the Sheldrakes 
| living in the Society’s Gardens, and on the Geo- 
| graphical distribution of the species of this genus 
| of birds. A paper was read by Messrs. H. Adams 
| and G. F. Angus, ‘On New Genera and some New 
| Species of Chitonidz from the Australian Seas.’ 





| InstiruTion or Crvin Enerneers.—May 10.— 
J. R. M‘Clean, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
‘On the Means of Utilizing the Products of the 

| Distillation of Coal, so as to reduce the Price of 

| Coke; with Descriptions of the Ovens, and of the 
best Processes in use in Great Britain and on 

| the Continent, in the Manufacture of Coke,’ by M. 

| Pernolet, of Paris. 

Royat Institution.—May 9.—W. Pole, Esq., 
Treas. and V.P., in the chair.—The Hon. H. F. 
| Cowper, G. Clive, Esq. M.P., Lieut.-Col. G. P. 
| Evelyn, W. Dell, Esq., and W. Graham, Esq., were 
| elected Members. 


Society or Arts.—May 4.—Admiral Sir E. 
Belcher in the chair.—The paper read was ‘On 
the Testing of Chain Cables,’ by F. A. Paget, Esq. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL.— May 3.—Dr. Hunt, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following new Members 
were elected: R. Johnson, Dr. T. Williams, C. 
Jervise, J. E. Killick, W. H. Mitchell, H. John- 
son, Sir J. R. Martin, W. N. Wilson, Col. S. 
O’Connor, Prof. V. Wittich, Prof. Miiller, G. 
Wollaston, G. Harris, J. M‘Donell, W. Kelly, 
W. G. E. Hobbs, J. R. Langley, E. J. Morshead, 
W. Chambers, Rev. A. Jessopp, J. P. Jones, 
EK. Lawrence, C. Richardson, M. Ricardo, and 
St.-George J. Mivart.—The following papers were 
read: ‘On the Paleography of the New World,’ 
by W. Bollaert, Esq.; ‘On the Precautions which 
ought to have been taken to insure the Health of 
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FINE ARTS 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. R. S. Stanhope may be styled the youngest 
in the list of artists who establish themselves this 
year. His Rispah (No. 33) is a very expressive 
and poetical representation of the well- known 
theme of the daughter of Aiah watching the bodies 
of her sons and those of the sons of Michal, the 
The face of the woman is 


—the wife of Ulysses at her loom,—has much 
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draperies, although rather thin, is original and 
careful. The face cf the woman in blue does Mr, 
Stanhope great credit both in painting and cop- 
ception. In these pictures the artist has been 
eminently successful with the backgrounds, not 
alone in the vigorous colour they exhibit, but in 
the pathetic and apt expressiveness which fits them 
to the subjects. 

Mr. V. Prinsep’s contributions mark a great ad- 
vance in his powers of design, and, what his former 
pictures mostly lacked, increased care in drawing, 
greater clearness and cleanness of handling and 
colour, and progress in perception of what properly 
makes a picture. The last is one of the rarest gifts 
to a young painter, and often the latest he obtains 
by practice and thought. To all who give attention 
to this subject in a broad or philosophical manner, 
it is wonderful to find how few are the painters 
who perceive that it is not everything that is fit 
for the exercise of Art. At least half the pictures 
in every Exhibition evince no thought on the part 
of their producers for this matter, and—such is 
the painful conclusion we cannot avoid—afford 
direct proof that their painters have not the pri- 
mary qualification of an artist. All true artists are 
born with perception of this kind—some have it 
as their \chief source of power, none have it thrust 
upon them—although scores get reputations on the 
strength of mere tricks, which the critic knows 
to be disdained by legions of unknown but self- 
respecting men. Some achieve power of percep- 
tion, as Mr. V. Prinsep seems to be doing ; his 
Berenice (3)—a mighty woman —is eminently 
pictorial in subject, and not less so in treatment. 
It might have been less unrefined in form of 
drawing without being less strong than it is. 
My Lady Betty (485), a courtly woman wearing 
a dress of white, gold-embroidered brocade, and 
holding a fan before her as she walks, is inferior in 
subject to the last, but surpasses it in pictorial 
power displayed. It is very solid and good in exe- 
cution. Benedick and Beatrice (560) has perhaps 
more subject, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
which implies something the ordinary spectator 
finds tangible, but it is less valuable as a picture 
than ‘My Lady Betty,’ and has parts that are 
very badly drawn. 

Mr. Sandys’ pen-drawing, Judith, in the tent of 
Holofernes (686)—the moment when she draws the 
sword over the sleeping Assyrian,—is one of the 
grandest designs we have seen for some time. His 
Morgan-le-Fay (519) ought not to have been pre- 
sented without explanation to a public hardly 
enough versed in the Arthurian cycle of legends 
to recognize its theme at sight. It represents the 
enchantress in her ‘ chamber of imagery,” and per- 
forming a magic ceremony before a garment; it is 
treated with strange force of expression and poetic 
suggestiveness. All the accessories have been 
studied with care; the painting is powerful. Por- 
trait (546), by the same, is a bright, but rather 
hard, likeness of a lady, full of character and re- 
markable for solid execution.—Mr. Whistler is one 
of the most original artists of the day, who has won 
a name as an admirable etcher and painter of land- 
scapes, as well as of interiors. Daunted, it may be, 
by the treatment vouchsafed here to his etchings 
of last year, he does not contribute works of that 
class at present, but appears with great force of 
characterization and superb colouring in a quaint 
subject, styled Die Lange Lizen (i.e. the long ladies) 
—of the “ six-marks” (593). Die Lange Lizen is the 
title by which the decoration on certain Chinese 
specimens of pottery is known. Our readers will 
recognize the decoration in question upon the 
“old blue” jar which the not very fair Celestial 
female artist holds, and upon the surface of which 
she is supposed to be painting “the long ladies” so 
endeared to Dutch collectors of old china. ‘Of the 
six marks” refers to the signature and appropriate 
date always found on rare china of the kind be- 
fore us. Here, then, is the Chinese lady amusing 
herself by working, and she does it with a grace 
and spirit of expression that promise highly for the 
value of the jar she decorates. The design does 
Mr. Whistler great honour for his conception of her 
character. This picture is among the finest pieces 
of colour in the Exhibition—see the beautiful har- 








excellent colour in its flesh; the treatment of the 


monies of the woman’s robes and of the background. 
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In the former, Mr. Whistler has, with great judg- 
ment, availed himself of the decorative system 
of the unrivalled Celestials—artists who divide the 
palm with their allied but strangely different neigh- 
bours of Japan ; both having knowledge of decora- 
ration, colour, and forms, compared with which 
Western art is trifling. In Wapping (585), Mr. 
Whistler gives us an incomparable view of the 
Lower Pool of London. This work will commend 
itself to all lovers of Art who are competent to enjoy 
its chiaroscuro, tone, and the fidelity of treatment 
which the craft of the painter has made poetical. 
In both these pictures are points of drawing—such 
as that of the blue jar in front of the former—which 
are preposterously incorrect. 

Although somewhat better painted than his 
subject of ‘The Spanish Armada,’ which attracted | 


so much deserved admiration last year, Mr. J. E. (169), the barber of a convent shaving the head of 
Hodgson’s Queen Elizabeth at Purfleet (512), bidding | a younger brother, and using a sadly blunt razor, 
the fleet God-speed against the Spaniards, is not | is rich in character, full of expression, and yet not 


equal to it in poetical conception and design. The | 


Queen, whose countenance has great dignity and | to become painful to look at,—as was the case with 
genuine expression, stands near the edge of the | many of Mr. E. Nicol’s works of the same class. 
river, and waves her handkerchief to the ships as | The latter were ruthlessly true, and the degraded 
taleigh, | physical character of the painter’s models rendered 
Spenser, Walsingham and Burleigh ; all good por- | them almost disgusting.—We are glad to see here 
traits, and painted in characteristic actions. The |a purely humorous picture from Mr. Nicol, in 
landscape and river are admirably treated.—Mr. | No. 391, Among the Old Masters, an Irish peasant, 
Orchardson has considerably improved in the | who has been ushered into his landlord’s picture- 
2 . | . . 
practice of conventional excellencies of Art; we | gallery, and feels anything but at home with the 
cannot, however, congratulate him on increased | Murillos and Titians. 
solidity of style or feeling for beauty. His large | his countenance has undergone, the poor fellow has 
picture of last year, with all its incompleteness, | so little confidence in his appearance that he sits 


they go by. Near her are Leicester, 


was a more valuable work than The Flowers o’ the 
Forest (414), some Highland girls singing gaily on 
their road home across the downs. The artist seems 
falling into that thin, over-sweet, and varnishy 
trickiness of execution which is the bane of the 
modern artists of Scotland.—We welcome a new 
artist in M. Legros, whose remarkable, though very 
ugly picture, Lx Voto (230), a French peasant 
family dedicating a votive tablet, on which is de- 
picted the Crucifixion, displays extraordinary power 
in painting, pathetic expressiveness, and a large 
style of drawing and composition. These are 
qualities seldom seen in force amongst us. The 
pathos of this picture would not have been less 
true if it had been expressed with at least some 
regard to beauty. 

Mr. Dobson’s improvement in flesh-painting is 
remarkable ; he has almost got rid of the leathery 
tints and dull surface which marred his work: see 
Nos. 4 and 265, Girl with Ferns, and Morning, a 
girl reading; both the faces are well drawn.—Mr. 
Boughton’s Industry, a French girl knitting (25), 
and The Interminable Story (90), are tinty in colour- 
ing. The humour of the latter is excellent. An 
old Frenchwoman has stopped a young one ata 
church-door; she chatters and loiters, while the 
victim longs to go; and the child, who clings to 
the apron of the latter, has an expression of des- 
perate impatience in its face, raised shoulders, and 
clenched hands, stich as not even courtesy will long 
restrain.— We cannot congratulate Mr. O'Neil upon 
sending a good picture to this Exhibition in his 
Landing of the Princess of Wales (337). The faces 
are solid, but painty in execution—that of the 
Princess lacks beauty; those of the ladies who 
strew flowers may be portraits, but they are un- 
gracious ones. The colour of the red cloaks is 
crude. The faces in As/eep (372), a child in its 
mother’s arms, and Awake (29), the same just 
aroused, are better painted than those in the 
artist’s larger picture. Awake has much vivacity 
of expression. The drapery of this example is 
splashed rather than painted.—Mr. G. D. Leslie’s 
* Say Ta” (36), a fly-boat woman bidding her child 
thank some ladies who, while standing on the bank 
of a canal, stop to pet it, has character, good colour, 
and solid painting, showing improvement on former 
works.—Mr. Halliday’s A Bird in the Hand (69), 
a lady, in medizval costume, holding a dove, des- 
pite some opacity of painting, has much powerful 
execution and good drapery.—Mr. Rossiter’s pic- 
ture of a cavalier and a lady in conversation, styled 
An Interesting Topic (73), has the best design we 
have seen by him, and is more solidly, as well as 
expressively, treated than usual.—Mr. Martineau 
is an original and powerful painter. His works 


* 


| has good qualities. 


here are admirable for their colour and solid work- 
manship; they would be more valuable than they 
are if certain defects of drawing were remedied in 
The Knight's Guerdon (89), a lady standing at a 
window, and holding arose, and an Italian peasant 
with her baby (518), which make the first look 
stiffly posed, and render the second rather inex- 
pressive. The flesh-tints are laboured, but there 
is beautiful colour in other parts of these pictures. 
|—Mr. Lehmann’s Pascuccia (127), an Italian 
| peasant girl, is valuable. The subject, however, 
| has been over-painted, and is now trite.—Mr. 
| Payton’s New Mourning (136), a widower fitting 
| on a pair of black gloves, painted in the manner 
of M. Meissonier, is a, little hard and opaque, but 





Mr. Pettie’s humorous subject, The Tonsure 


so intensified by emphasis on physical suffering as 


Despite the “clean shave ” 


on the extreme edge of his splendid chair. The 
expression of his every feature and limb is triumph- 
antly given. The face is finely painted. Waiting for 
the Train (508), also by Mr. Nicol, should be exa- 
mined with attention.—Mr. Pettie’s second picture, 
George Fox refusing to take the Oath (471), repre- 
sents the lean, indomitable man undergoing one 
of his trials, and is painted in a spirited and ex- 
pressive, but thin and rather flimsy, manner. The 
face of Fox is capital; some of the minor figures 
are trite—Mr. Archer’s pleasant portrait of a 
child, who is dressed in old Spanish costume, styled 
How the Little Lady stood to Velusquez (178), isa 
charming study. His Sir Launcelot and Queen 
Guinevere (428), the legendary lovers walking in a 
garden, would be a good representation of the sub- 
ject if the personages looked like a lady and gentle- 
man; as they are, they suggest a hairdresser’s idea 
of handsomeness. There is some good execution 
in this picture, but No. 178 far surpasses it.—7he 
Battle of Waterloo (249), by Mr. Webster, repre- 
sents some children studying a peep-show which 
has a picture of that event for its attraction. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Webster's picture would 
have been as attractive to the public as his show- 
man’s panorama is to the little ones. Mr. Webster 
paints quite as well as he did, as may be seen on 
comparing this picture with others by him which 
are in the National Gallery; yet the treatment of 
that before us looks flat and poor. The children 
are tritely characteristic; the colour naught; and, 
on the whole, the work is surpassed in humour, as 
well as in execution, by those of a score of young 
men. We have advanced, Mr. Webster has stood 
still. 

Mr. C. Hunt’s humorous picture of a school 
rehearsing The Banquet-Scene, Macbeth (276) has 
abundance of originality and spirit. The faces 
of some of the boys are admirable. We have not 
seen so good a picture of the kind for some time.— 
Mr. J. Clark sends one of his studies of child-cha- 
racter, which has good colouring in the background, 
but is not better drawn than has been his wont 
of late. This is The New Cap (330). A motherly 
woman has brought her son to a country-draper’s 
shop and tries a smart head-dress on him. There 
is much homely, genial character in the faces. 
The work is badly hung.—We may put Mr. 
Yeames’s picture (477), representing Henrietta 
Maria taking refuge from the effects of Admiral 
Batten’s cannonade of Burlington Quay, with this 
knot of humorous subjects, because the painter 
has evidently little commiseration for the queen 
or her woe-kegone attendants, who shiver in 
the snow in his work. The yellow, dyspeptic 


look of the male personage standing behind her, 

who is probably intended for Jermyn, are ruinous 

to romance. The pitiful countenances of the 

attendants, some of whom have their faces bound 

up, while all look wretched, are capital points of 
humour. See the miserable Jesuit confessor who 

crouches in front, the selfish, cynical sneers on the 

faces of some behind, and other points of expres- 

sion for characteristics of Mr. Yeames’s vein of 
thought. The picture is capitally painted.—Mr. 

Hayllar’s subject, The Queen’s Highway in the 

Sixteenth Century (450), shows how Queen Eliza- 

beth got out of her carriage when it stuck in the 

mud, and, with two of her maids of honour, minced 

it over the rough bank, while some country-folks 

hoisted the vehicle on to the path again. Although 

Mr. Hayllar paints in rather a showy way, he gives 

us a capital glimpse at the brave Queen who did 

her work and faced her troubles valiantly, and got 

herself such a name as few have aimed at since. 

Elizabeth’s face and expression are beautiful, reso- 

lute, and as free from coarseness and self-indulgence 

as the human face can be. The vigour of the way 

in which she steps, displaying her yellow stockings, 

does Mr. Hayllar credit.—Mr. J. Burr's picture, 

The Peepshow (523), represents the halt of an 

itinerant puppet theatre in a village street, and 

has an immense deal of humour in it, such as not 

even much incompleteness, or rather heedlessness, 

of execution can prevent us from enjoying. See 

the fun of the child who carries the jug of beer 
and longs to stop, and the cleverly-put point 

of character in the young nurse who, restraining 
her own curiosity, holds up her baby-charge to 
look through one of the spy-holes of the theatre; 
see also the figures of the butcher’s boy, who stands 
near the front of the picture, and of his companions 
who gather around. It is a pity the artist does not 
paint with greater solidity and care. Let us hope that 
he will do so, and fulfil that promise which last 
year excited such hopes, and led us to hail a new 
humorous and pathetic artist—Mr. A. H. Burr's 
picture, styled Fun (530), treats with extraordinary 
spirit and vitality a knot of children who are 
having a game of romps. Notice the child who, 
delighted with the fun in which it does not share, 
kneels in a chair, rocking itself with pleasure. 
Whether for genial expressiveness or thorough 
vitality, this picture is the best of its class in the 
rooms, and worthy of a much better place than 
it has. Having some of the faults of the Scotch 
school of genre painting, e. g., thinness of execution, 
—which is not the same with thinness of pig- 
ment, or some of the most tricky painters of the 
day would escape censure,—scattered and spotty 
effect, this picture suffers least from the defects 
of any we know. It is almost free from over-sweet- 
ness, or “stickiness,” as some call it, and lightly, 
brightly and pleasantly handled. See the admirable 
colour of the table-cloth, which so perfectly keeps 
its place, and the good tone of the background. 
Among the excellent points of character this work 
presents let us name those of the children in the 
front and the woman who sits in the background 
looking at the game. 

Mr. Solomon’s picture of a youth dressed in 
beautifully coloured and embroidered robes, and 
holding a pyx in his hands, resembles, but in 
general motive only, a former work here; it is 
admirable for richness of tone and keeping. The 
expression is pathetic, the face well drawn. It is 
styled A Deacon (273).—Mr. Poynter's On Guard 
in the Time of the Pharaohs (277) has the excellent 
subject of a battle-axe-armed soldier at his post on 
the summit of a tower, the height of which allows 
us to see over the long lines of the walls that con- 
nect it with other towers, and upon the blue, sun- 
lit sea; while within those walls are the roads of 
the town, the gardens and avenues of a temple, 
troops marching, and the incidents of such a view 
in that time. This may be one of the sea-fortresses 
that kept watch upon the Assyrian, or his servant 
the Ionian, and opposed the ships which, at their 
bidding, came close upon the Egyptian shore, and 
rarely did so without harm to the inhabitants. 

Xeside the soldier is a red and yellow flagstaff; 
close to his feet a fiery-hued green lizard crawls 
upon the heated stone. The figure of the man is 








face of the queen and the “‘old-gentlemanly” 


admirably designed, his countenance very charac- 
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teristic,—and, what is very valuable in such a 
picture, it is painted with manly disregard of mere 
smoothness and prettiness, either of expression, 
feature or execution. An excellent picture. A still 
finer work by this artist is that styled The Siren 
(509), the temptress who—dressed in a sea-green 
kirtle, and seated upon a blue robe, holds in her 
hand a black lyre, inlaid with ivory and gold, and 
sits “singing alone” on the sea-shore. Close to 
her, and setting off the pallid delicacy of her flesh, 
is a rugged rock. Behind is a bird-haunted shore, 
strewn with wreck. Further removed are the 
dark cliffs, to which great grandeur of form has 
been given, seen with jutting points one behind 
the other, and the glassy levels of the sea, which 
heave with the effects of far-off storms in making 
the surface waver but not break. A lowery, 
moody sky, with bands of lurid light traversing 
it, fills up the picture. Mr. Poynter has treated 
this subject, trite as it is, with such force, that we 
commend his work to all who care for Art. His 
Siren is not a mere meretrix, or tawdry ballet- 
dancer, such as generally gets the title, but really 
a finely-conceived figure, well, though not perfectly, 
drawn, with apt and poetic expressiveness in every 
limb, feature and accessory. As Mr. Sandys shows 
us with his ‘Judith’ (686), so it is evident in this 
Siren that the grand old subjects need but the 
new genius to make them live again. 

Mr. Rankley sends his best picture in No. 347, 
styled ‘‘ The Doctor’s Coming/”—those being the 
words used by a bare-footed girl to announce the 
approach of the surgeon to a man and a woman— 
gipsies—who anxiously watch the features of a sick 
baby. The scene is an open common,—the effect, 
moonlight subdued by mists; the accessories, a 
tent and its appurtenances. The doctor's pony trots 
fast towards the group, and by its master’s side a 
boy is swiftly running. A girl, who has been placed 
by way of scout, comes rapidly to the group of the 
parents. This is not only the best, but it is 
the manliest picture Mr. Rankley has painted. The 
workmanship is solid, the drawing good, and the 
colour satisfactory. The expressions of the father, 
who holds the child in his arms, and of the mother, 
who rises in an agony of grief, are given with 
vigour and originality ; the figure of the girl is full 
of motion, her countenance excellently rendered ; 
the background is a capital piece of landscape- 
painting, apt in its effect to the subject.—Mr. 
Tissot’s picture (without a title in the Catalogue, 
but numbered 408), a snow-scene in a medieval 
town, has fine and true effect. In the mid-distance 
of the vista lies the body of a man at the foot of 
a crucifix; the light of a lamp burning before the 
latter beams upon the whitened street and the 
darkly-robed corpse. In the front, a passenger 
retreats in fear, as if dreading his own shadow. 
The effect is veiled moonlight.—Zhe Lost Sheep 
(312), by Mr. W. J. Webb, is effectively painted, 
so far as its background goes, but lacks solidity, 
both in that portion and in the figure which, bear- 
ing a sheep across its shoulder, crosses the front. 
We can hardly accept this as a scriptural subject, 
because, although the face has much expression, 
it is not of the kind we seek in representations 
of Christ. A much better picture, by the same, is 
styled A Shop in Jerusalem (383); there is good 
colour and solid painting in the background. We 
are tired of that complacent tradesman who smokes 
for ever in pictures of this class, and bored by the 
Arab who, in his brown, striped dress, stands with 
his shoulder towards us, alarmed with regard to 
the apparition of a bodiless camel’s head and neck 
at the side of this work.—Mr. Wallis’s Winnowing 
Corn, Capri (225) has a greenness of tint about 
it which, amidst the glare of its companion pic- 
tures, is striking, and not wholly pleasant. There 
is some beautiful colour and great softness of effect 
in this painting. The landscape seems faithful. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—Many of the drawings and 
pictures by Mulready, recently exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum, and removed for the 
purposes of sale, have been liberally lent for public 
use by their purchasers, and are being replaced on 
the walls of the Gallery. In a few days this opera- 
tion will be completed, and the Collection—which 


Messrs. Holman Hunt and R. B. Martineau 
announce their intention to exhibit their pictures 
at the new gallery, in Hanover Street, Regent 
Street; these are, ‘Afternoon in Egypt,’—an 
Egyptian Fellah girl bearing a sheaf of corn on her 
head, round which doves are fluttering: a life-sized 
figure, painted with extraordinary brilliancy; ‘The 
Sea-King’s Peaceful Triumph at London Bridge, 
March 10, 1863,’ representing the scene on the 
night of that date, during the illuminations: a 
vigorous and very characteristic picture of a crowd 
under extraordinary circumstances, with the tri- 
pods of fire andthe banners which decorated the 
bridge on that occasion. The above have been 
described in the Atheneum within the last few 
months, and are by Mr. Holman Hunt. The third 
picture is by Mr. R. B. Martineau, and attracted 
much admiration at the International Exhibition, 
under its present title, ‘The Last Day in the Old 
Home.’ The private view will take place on 
Monday next. 





Messrs. Agnew & Sons exhibit at their gal- 
lery, 5, Waterloo Place, Mr. Millais’s picture, 
‘The First Sermon,’ and the etched proof of an 
engraving from the same by Mr. T. O. Barlow. 
Also six drawings by Mr. J. Gilbert, illustrating 
the ballad of ‘The fine Old English Gentleman.’ 
The latter are executed with all Mr. Gilbert’s 
bravura of manner, spirit and dashing style; they 
show better colour than is common in his works. 

We resume our account of the sale, by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods, of Mulready’s works: 
Polyphemus receiving the Third Bowl of Wine 


from Ulysses, 15 guineas (Agnew),—A Male 
Figure, seated, 13/. 2s. 6d. (Chaffers),—Same, 
lying down, foreshortened, June, 1863, 42. 


(Agnew),—Sketch from nature, Capheaton, study 
for a picture, 681. 5s, (same),—The Wolf and the 
Lamb, two studies for the picture, and one for the 
wolf, and The Dog of Two Minds, in ink and 
chalk, 35 gs. (same),—Illustrations to ‘The Vicar | 
of Wakefield,’ Choosing the Wedding - Gown, 
finished study in oil, 178/. 10s. (Agnew), Burchell 
and Sophia, same, 110/. 5s. (same), Measuring | 
Heights, same, 115/. 10s. (Grundy), The Elope- | 
ment, same, 52/. 10s. (Burton),—the original | 
designs for illustrations to ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ with MS. notes and some of the woodcuts 
touched with pencil and chalk, and memoranda for 
painting ‘The Wedding-Gown,’ 26. 5s. (Agnew). 
Black and red chalk Academy Studies: Male, 
seated, holding his leg, 45 gs. (Agnew),—Female, 
front, 78/. 15s. (same),—Same, reclining, 631. | 
(same),—Same, back, seated, 53/. 11s. (same),— | 
Male, reclining, 471. 5s. (Chaffers), — Same, | 
115/. 10s. (Agnew),—Male, seated, elbow on knee, 
54/. 12s. (Stone),—Same, standing, 45/. 3s. (Chaf- 
fers),—Female, back, 1858, 85/. 1s. (Agnew),— 
Same, dressing her hair, 1858, 941. 10s. (same),— 
Same, standing, back, 55/. 13s. (same),—Head of 
Mr. Sheepshanks, and the original outline, on 
tracing paper, 32/. 11s. (Jones),—Male, seated, 
851. 1s. (Agnew). The picture of the Toy-seller, 
left unfinished by Mulready, R.A. 1862, was sold 
to Messrs. Agnew for 1,197/. A volume contain- 
ing 49 heads, in pencil, by W. Blake, from visions 
which appeared to him, and remained while he 
completed them; at the other end of the book 16 
landscapes, by Varley, 5 gs. (Kimpton). 

Thesame auctioneers sold, on the 30th ult., a collec- 
tion of works of Art, of which the following are the 
most important items, their prices, and purchasers’ 
names: Mr. W. P. Frith, Coming of Age, drawing 
in chalk, 947. 10s. (Vokins),—Nasmyth, Woody 
Landscape, buildings, children, and poultry, 1826, 
158/. 11s. (Flatow),—Same, Peasant and Donkey 
on sandy road, sheep in background, 1829, 2151. 5s. 
(same),—Mr. T. Creswick, A Welsh Glen, 1311. 5s. 
(White),—Mr. H. S. Marks, The Jester’s Text, 

%.A. 1862, 2101. (Parkes),—Mr. J. R. Herbert, 
The Youth of Our Saviour, 8707. (Agnew),—Mul- 
ready, An English River Scene, 283/. 10s. (Fla- 
tow),—Mr. E. M. Ward, Hogarth’s Studio, 1793, 
Holiday Visit of the Foundlings to view the Por- 
trait of Capt. Coram, R.A. 1863, No. 199, 650 gs. 
(George). Sculpture: Mr. Gibson, The Wounded 
Amazon, statue, Art-Treasures, 1857, 5611. 15s. 
(Foster),—Canova, Cupid, 210/. fs. (Agnew),— 








has been partially closed—re-opened as a whole. 





Statue of Antinous, 29/. 8s. (Sir J. Ramsden). 


| Hall, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 8. 





Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods also sold, on 
the 5th instant, some pictures and drawings, the 
property of the late firm of Messrs. Fores, Picea. 
dilly. The noteworthy items, the prices, and the 
purchasers’ names, were as follow: Sir E. Land. 
seer, The Death of the False Herald, vide ‘Quentin 
Durward,’ painted 30 years ago, 250 gs. (Agnew), 
—The Critical Moment, 185 gs. (Bowman),—Mr, 
Duffield, Dead Game, 110 gs. (Jenkins),—Mr, 
Ansdell, ‘ Buy a Dog, Ma’am?” 270 gs. (same),— 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, Warrior Poets of the South 
contending in Song, 240 gs. (Richards),—Mr.0.W, 
Cope, The Convalescent, 185 gs. (Martin),—Mr. 
P. H. Calderon, A Baron liberating Prisoners, 
490 gs. (same),—Mr. A. Rankley, The Gipsy at 
the Gate, 165 gs. (Martin), Total realized at the 
sale, 5,4751. 

The same auctioneers sold, on the 7th inst., a 
collection of pictures, the property of the late Mr. 
E. W. Anderson ; also several works from other 
sources. Ommeganck and De Koning, A Sunny 
Landscape, with a peasant and sheep, and an exten- 
sive landscape looking over a city, pond in front, 
early morning effect, dated 1650, 111 guineas 
(Lord Mexborough),—Wilson, View in Wales, 
165 gs. (Colnaghi),—Jan Wynants, Woody Land- 
scape, 132 gs. (Ensom),—J. Ruysdael, Landscape, 
church in the distance, ruins of a fort in front, 
storm effect, 110 gs. (Rutley),—W. Van der Velde, 
The Dutch Fleet off the Texel, 650 gs. (Graham), 
—N. Berghem, Landscape, 680 gs. (Rutley),— 
P. Wouvermans, The Lake, a lady and gentleman 
allowing their horses to drink, women washing 
linen, 140 gs. (F. Nieuwenhuys, of Paris),—K. du 
Jardin, Cattle fording a River, dated 1664, 205 gs, 
(Vokins),—J. Van Ostade, A Winter Scene, 280 gs. 
(Neal),—N. Berghem, A View in Italy, 280 gs. 
(Colnaghi),—P. Wouvermanns, Halt of a Hawking 
Party before the Door of a Cabaret, 135 gs. 
(Cooper),—Mignard, Portrait of Claire, Clémence 
de Meller Bréze, wife of Condé, and another, of 


| Marie de Bourbon, Duchesse d’Orléans, 120 gs. 


(Kebble),—P. T. Van Brussell, Group of Fruit 


jand Flowers, 1789, and a Bouquet of Flowers, 


127 gs. (Poole),—Teniers, The Temptation of 
St. Anthony, 130 gs. (F. Nieuwenhuys, of Paris), 
—Melchior Hondekoeter, A Garden Scene, 140 gs. 
(Anthony),—Both, Italian Landscape, 305 gs. 
(Graves), — F. Boucher, Portrait of Madame 
de Pompadour, 1758, 175 gs. (Annoot), — A. 
Van der Neer, A Dutch Village on the Bank of 
a River, 250 gs. (Cox),—Wilkie, Interior of a 
Cottage, 1805, 195 gs. (Agnew),—Canaletti, View 
on the Grand Canal, Venice, with a gondola-race, 
290 gs. (Jones Loyd). The whole realized upwards 





| of 7,350. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
sbi 


MUSICAL UNION.—Wieniawski, Jaell, Jacquard, on TUES- 
DAY, May 17, half-past Three.—Quartett, E tiat, No. 10, Beet- 
hoven; Grand Trio, B flat, Op. 99, Schubert; Two Vocal Pieces, 
Meyerbeer, sung by Reichardt; Quartett in G, No. 81; Haydn, 
Solos, Pianoforte, Herr Alfred Jaell (the first appearance of this 
eminent Pianist this Season).—Visitors’ Tickets, Half-a-Guinea 
each; to be had of Cramer & Wood; Chappell & Co. ; Olivier ; 
Ashdown & Parry ; and Austin, at St. James's Hall. 

J. ELLA, Director, 18, Hanover Square. 





MAY 26.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S 
CHOIR, with Sims Reeves, Halle, and Joachim,—Stalls, 63.5 
Family Ticket for Four, 21s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s. ; Admission, 
1s.—Addison & Lucas, 210, Regent Street; Keith & Prowse, 48, 
Cheapside ; Austin, 28, Piccadilly. 





Mrs. PROSSER’S READINGS of SHAKESPEARE, at the 
Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square.—THURSDAY EVEN- 
ING, May 19, ‘ Hamlet.’ Thursday Evening, May 26, ‘ Henry the 
Fifth,’ with, by special desire, Camilla’s Curse on Rome, from 
‘Les Horaces.—A few Balcony Stalls, 4s.; Family Tickets for 
Series, One Guinea ; Reserved Seats, 38.; Unreserved, 2s.; Admis- 
sion, 18. Tickets to be had at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library; Mr. 
Chappell’s, 56, New Bond Street ; Mr. Sams’s Royal Library, St. 
James's Street ; and at the Music Hall. Doors open at Half-past 
Seven; to commence at Eicht o’clock precisely. 


Mr. W. G. CUSINS has the honour to announce that his 
GRAND ANNUAL CONCERT will take place, at St. James's 
The first Artists in 
London will appear. Full particulars will shortly be published.— 
Stalls, 10s, 6d.; to be obtained at the Music Warehouses; at the 
Hall; and of Mr. Cusins, 33, Nottingham Place, York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, W. 





Srranp.—This theatre maintains itself on bur- 
lesque as interpreted by Mr. H. J. Byron, whose 
practice in the art ensures success to every novelty. 
Nothing can be lighter than the basis and frame- 
work of his new piece, ‘ Mazourka: or, the Stick, 
the Pole, and the Tartar.’ The action is founded 
on that of the ballet, ‘Le Diable 3 Quatre,’ the 
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story of which has taken more than one shape, in 
opera, and farce, under the last name quoted, but 
is best known, perhaps, by the titles of ‘The Devil 
to Pay,’ and ‘ Taming a Tartar.’ A still more ancient 
title is, ‘ A Devil of a Wife.’ Mr. Byron has added 
much to the materials provided from these sources, 
not thereby rendering his piece heavy, but giving 
opportunity for his various artistes to display their 
talents, particularly in singing and dancing. He 
has imported into it the ‘‘ Nerves” from the music- 
halls, and found room for innumerable parodies and 
puns. The basket-maker and his wife are cleverly 
impersonated by Miss Maria Simpson and Miss 
Marie Wilton, and the impetuous Countess and her 
husband by Mr. George Honeyand Miss Eliza John- 
stone. The ‘‘ Nerves” above mentioned, and which 
is encored every night, receives energetic demon- 
stration from Mr. D. James and Mr. C. Fenton. 
To the latter gentleman we are likewise indebted 
for some beautiful scenery. Neatly written, adroitly 
put together, and provided with a tag in which the 
favourite performers appeal to their admirers, the 
new piece is favourably received, as a lively, dash- 
ing, and sportively extravagant sample of stage- 


tralto, there is a touch more of eccentricity than 
may be thought admissible in sacred music, when, 
further, the same is not descriptive. The soprano 
solo and chorus, No. 6, is possibly the best move- 
ment. Freshness of melodic idea is wanting ; and, 
once again, besides generally lamenting the small 
attention to beauty and character of cantilena, which 


comment on that inattention to the right accents 
of our language in which English composers are 
so distinctively perverse. They might have never 
heard the Scriptures or the words of our poets read, 
to judge from the manner in which they mis-set 
too many words. The fault stands more largely 
in the way of their popularity than they will 
believe. We ought to hear more and better things 
from Mr. Gadsby. 

While remedying omissions, we should mention 
the successful concert given by the amateur society 
calling itself ‘‘The Wandering Minstrels,” for the 
benefit of a military charity,—the usual perform- 
ance, for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, of ‘The Messiah,’ at the St. James’s Hall, 
under the presidency of Dr. Bennett, which was 





fun, which, while it assumes little merit, conduces 
to cheerfulness and occasionally provokes laughter 
of the loudest kind. 


SapLER’s WeELLS.—This theatre closes for the 
regular season this evening, and the management, 
on the whole, may assert a claim to public appro- 
bation. The performance of Hamlet by Miss Mar- 


riott extorted praise, and her representation of | 


Hermione, in‘A Winter's Tale,’ deserved it, perhaps, 
even more, though it was not equally fortunate 


in attracting notice. During the present week, she | permitted to die; they are too faulty in arrangement | 


has sustained the parts of the Duchess of Malfi 
and Evadne, and thus brought her adventure to a 
satisfactory close. To insure full success, how- 
ever, the management must do much more than 
they have yet attempted. The dramas they repre- 
sent must be got up in a style more costly, and 


supported by artists more skilful than those | 


already engaged. It is not by saving money, but 
by judiciously spending it, that the requisite 
triumph must be attained. Moderate success may 
make it a safe speculation for a season, but only 
truly artistic enterprise can establish a theatre like 
this on a secure foundation. As much, at least, as 
Mr. Phelps did under his management must be 
realized by his successors; and to make the con- 
duct of it permanently profitable, we are convinced 
that even much more is needful. An intelligent 
audience requires that legitimate drama should be 
thoroughly well performed, and will not tolerate 
subterfuge or shortcomings. 





Mvstcan anp Dramatic Gosstp.—The press 
of music last week, and the day at which it 
has become necessary to complete this journal, 
were the inevitable reasons for the postponement 
of much matter—some of interest. We had no 
alternative save to be brief in report on Nicolai’s 
‘Merry Wives,’—a matter of the less conse- 
quence, seeing that the work was characterized 
in the Atheneum from a hearing of it at Carls- 
ruhe. As the stage stands, we fancy the opera 
will keep its place in London; certainly, we 
know nothing modern of its kind from Germany 
so good (though pure German music it cannot 
be called). Its performance at Her Majesty's 
Theatre has advanced Mdlle. Bettelheim in public 
favour, and made it clear that M. Junca (whom we 
remember best by his singing in M. Halévy’s 
‘Jaguarita’) has nothing of the unctuous fun of 
Falstaf in him beyond the stuffed waistcoat. It 
is said that the property in the English copyright 
will be the subject of a dispute between rival pub- 
lishers in the law courts. Mr. Gye announces that 
it will not be given, as promised, at Covent Garden, 
but ‘ Stradella’ in its stead. 

Interest was given to Mr. Henry Leslie’s last 
Concert by the introduction of the One Hundred 
and Thirty-Third Psalm, set as a “ Cantata,” by 
Mr. Gadsby (Addison & Co.) We do not recollect 
other music from the hand of this gentleman. The 
* Psalm,” at all events, betrays inexperience; and 
though some of the numbers are carefully composed, 
in others, as the duett No. 4, for soprano and con- 


well attended,—and M. Halle's Third Recital, at 
| which Schubert’s grand solo sonata (Op. 53) was 

played for the first time in England. This is a 
| grand work, with ideas enough in it to fit up 
| twenty German symphonies belonging to the 
| present time of degenerate progress,—spoiled, how- 
| ever, by diffuseness. Really some musician willing 
| to do good service without self-assertion might do 

worse than bend himself to the task of carefully 
| and respectfully retrenching Schubert's great works. 

They are too full of the sacred fire of poetry to be 


| 
| 


to have a chance of living, as they deserve, in their 
present form. Such modifications would in no 
respect destroy their integrity, for those who 
would be religious in preferring their original 
prolixity. 

Herr. Molique’s new Mass will be performed, 
for the first time, on Sunday next (Whit-Sunday), 
at the Church of St. Aloisius, in Clarendon Square, 
Somers Town, at 11 o'clock: the solo parts will be 
taken by Mesdames Rudersdorff and Laura Paxter, 
and Mr. Renwick. 

Herr Ernst’s Concert is fixed for the 30th of this 
month. 

Herr Wachtel will sing, and Herr Lotto play, 
at the Crystal Palace, to-day. Herren Wieniawski 
and Jaell, at Tuesday’s Musical Union.—Herr 
Joachim will appear at the Popular Concert on 
Monday week. 

The Church of St. Andrew, in Wells Street, 
seems to have adopted the habit of Roman Catholic 
churches, and to wish to recommend itself by 
advertising its music. We do not pretend to com- 
ment on such a mode of procedure, beyond such 
opinion as may be thought to be conveyed by the 
phrase that ‘the bill of fare is rich.” During a 
week, it contains the names of church-writers no 
less justly esteemed than Turle, Mendelssohn, that 
meritorious lady Miss Alice Smith, Sir F. Ouseley, 
Mr. G. Macfarren, Herr Hauptmann (to whose 
sacred compositions every one may well look, 
recollecting the specimen recently exhibited by 
Mr. H. Leslie’s Choir), Messrs. Goss and Barnby, 
Hopkins, 8. Wesley, M. Gounod, Handel, Nares, 
Wise, and Croft. 

Mr. Macfarren’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ seems 
to be well received at the Dublin Theatre.—Mr. 
Francesco Berger announces for his Benefit Concert 
part of a new chamber-opera, composed by him, to 
text by Mr. J. P. Simpson.—Signor Randegger’s 
operetta is said to be successful by our provincial 
contemporaries.—The increase of these entertain- 
ments may possibly lead to some changes in the 
laws of theatrical licence. The magistrates at 
Leicester have been fining Mr. E. Galer for giving 
some representations at the Temperance Hall there. 
It is needless to point out that works so delicate 
in scale, and especially when not written with an 
orchestra, are entirely out of place in the theatre. 
There is more of petty rivalry and persecution in 
these prohibitive measures than we can reconcile 
ourselves to. How is it managed with ‘Jessy 
Lea’ ?—which entertainment, we perceive, is about 
to be taken into the country again. 








seems to pervade the time, we have specially to | 


| ‘Faust,’ with its new cast (for the heroine, 


Mdlle. Lucca, for hero, Signor Mario), is adver- 
tised for Thursday evening next at Covent Garden. 
The Glasgow Choral Union continues its work of 
| good works ; a concert was given by it in the nave 
| of the Cathedral on the 18th, with an excellent 
| programme, demanding, not merely study, but 
versatility. The manner in which we hold this 
| Society to be conducted, we may once again say, is 
| excellent, and rare in any district more musical 
| than that of the “North Countrie” is, unfortu- 
| nately, for the moment. 
| This year’s Whitsuntide Lower-Rhenish Festival 
|is to be held at Aix-la-ChapelJle. The principal 
| works selected for performance are, Handel’s ‘ Bel- 
| shazzar,’ Lachner’s second suite of orchestral pieces, 
| Bach’s ‘Magnificat,’ scenes from Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia 
| in Tauris,’ the 114th Psalm, by Mendelssohn, and 
| Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The solo artists 
will be Madame Dustmann, Mdlles. Schreck and 
Edelsberg; Herren Gunz and Hill, and (for the 
violin) Herr Joachim. 

There is a talk of a French version of ‘Il Matri- 
monio’ at the Théatre Lyrique, at Paris.—Mdlle. 
Gordosa has been singing at the Italian Opera 
there. Who can wonder that a management re- 
duced to such extremes cries aloud for money-aid ? 

A new two-act opera, by M. Bryon d’Orgeval, 
with the title of ‘The Inheritance of John of the 
Isles,’ is in preparation at Brussels. 

For a biographer, a lexicographer, M. Fétis has 
too many prejudices. His sympathies and anti- 
pathies at times make him incorrect: as when 
| in his elaborate and discriminating article on M. 
Meyerbeer, he deliberately states that Mendelssohn 
had an antipathy to Italian music. The word 
| “ bad” was wanting to complete the sentence, as 
referring to one who relished that which is good 
belonging to every country—even among his con- 
temporaries ; one whom we have heard enthusiastic 
in praise of Signor Rossini, lively in the defence 
of Donizetti, and curious as to the new effects of 
Signor Verdi. 

A new three-act comedy, ‘Un Mari qui lance 
sa Femme,’ has, been produced at the Théatre 
Gyimnase. 








MISCELLANEA 

Judge Gascoigne.—In the Athenwum of Septem- 
ber 26, 1863, isa paragraph referring to the British 
Archeological Association, their excursions, Ke.: 
one to Harewood Castle, church, &c., to which is 
added a hope that Mr. Jones would give some in- 
formation respecting Chief Justice Gascoyne. Iam 
sorry that I was not at home at the time, nor for 
many months afterwards, or I should have forwarded 
the inclosed “Extracts” to Mr. Jones. Mr. Scat- 
cherd was a great antiquary. His family have been 
residents in this village about three hundred years, 
East Keswick is situate rather more than two 
miles east by south of Harewood, and about one 
mile from Bardsey Grange, where Sir Francis 
Thorpe (one of the Judges who was at the trial of 
King Charles the First) once lived, where the poet 
Congreve most certainly was born, and where that 
cruel judge, Jefferies, also lived for sometime. Parts 
of the moat and earthworks of the old castle 
which belonged to Judge Gascoyne are still visible. 
I am now writing within sight of them, Hare- 
wood Church was renovated last summer. I went 
about five weeks ago to see how those six fine old 
altar-tombs had fared, and am happy to say they 
have escaped very well. Gascoyne’s is in a very 
good state of preservation ; but I was sorry I could 
not find the slab or “ flagstone,” which had the 
date of the founder’s death on it, a.pD, 1113. I 
intend making more inquiries about it as soon as 
Tam able. I begged it might be taken care of, for 
being on the floor I was afraid it would be lost. 
Weare so at the “‘ world’s end” here,and benighted, 
that it makes one wonder how it is possible for 
so many great, noble, wise, wicked and notorious 
persons to have lived here and about this place, 
during the past four or five centuries, and 
not have left something better or worse behind 
them. One blessing still remains—the very beauti- 
ful face of nature. Wharfdale and the splendid 
scenery around this place are as charming as when 
Judge Gascoyne lived here. East Keswick is the 
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Chesine, or Chesing, of Domesday. Its Saxon 
name means Castle Village, I fancy. The adjec- 
tive ‘‘East” was added more recently. Tradition 
says that Judge Gascoyne lived, when in the 
country, at this village, and also died here. 

Extracts from a small history of East Keswick, by the 
late John Scatcherd, Surgeon R.N. 1817. Referring to the 
family of the great Judge Gascoyne. 

“* About 200 yards S.E. of the last mentioned 
building, are now to be seen the earthworks and 
surrounding moat of a castellated mansion, whose 
massy foundations have been repeatedly discovered 
within the last half-century. It is not unlikely 
that this moat contained water, and that the fish- 
ponds above alluded to furnished their surplus of 
water to it. It was this mansion that a knight 
named Gascoigne formerly resided in, as before 
stated, above 600 years ago. That this person 
was one of the followers of the Conqueror, and an 
early branch of this ancient family, if not the first 
of them in these pasts,—that he was lord of the 
manor, and that this was the manor-house, will 
scarcely be doubted. I have to regret, indeed, 
that I have not been able to peruse the pedigree 
of this family in the ‘ Biographia Britannica’; 
however, in a portion of it given by Thoresby 
(from the original, with which he was favoured 
by one of the family of Parlington, in sixteen skins 
of parchment), I find that the grandfather of the 
great Chief Justice, the sixth in descent in it, was 
the first of the family who lived at Gawthorp (near 
to the spot where Harewood House now stands). 
His father is styled of Harewood, in the table, 
though Whitaker says, ‘he cannot conceive the 
reason ; whilst the first four have no residence 
subjoined to their names.’ Hence we are war- 
ranted in conjecturing that this place gave origin 
to the illustrious family of Gawthorp, and that 
this manor, till their union with the Gawkethorp 
family, was held by them distinct from Harewood 
—in capite or otherwise; and by tracing the 
acquisitions of that family we discover how Hare- 
wood, Gawthorp, and Keswick became consoli- 
dated under one lord. After Tor, the Saxon lord 
of this village, mentioned in Domesday, at the 
distance of little more than a hundred years, we 
learn that a Sir William Gascoigne, before intro- 
duced to the reader, held this manor. This 
knight and his heirs in all probability resided 
here ‘till Sir William Gascoigne, marrying the 
daughter and heir of John de Gawkethorp, about 
the beginning of the 14th century, the head of 
the family removed to Gawthorp. The estate con- 
tinued in this family till about the 16th century, 
when Wm. Wentworth, of Wentworth Woodhouse, 
grandfather to the first earl of Strafford, married 
the daughter and heiress of William Gascoigne, 
of Gawthorp. About the year 1656 the second 
earl of Strafford sold the whole estate, and Sir 
John Cutler, afterwards of Gawthorp, and Sir John 
Lewis, of Ledston, became joint proprietors of it. 
Upon a partition of the estate during the lives of 
these knights, it would appear that the manorial 
right, together with the land attached thereto, 
devolved upon the house of Gawthorp, while, as 
has been already remarked, the tithe of this town- 
ship was paid to Lady Elizabeth Hastings, grand- 
daughter of Sir John Lewis above named, and a 
considerable portion of the land was held in small 
freeholds, into which, I imagine, it had been 
divided when Strafford disposed of it. Sir John 
Cutler’s daughter and heir marrying the earl of 
Radnor, but dying without issue, the Gawthorp 
estate, with its appendages, descended to J. Boul- 
ter, Esq., the knight’s nephew. LBoulter’s two 
daughters and co-heirs held it a few years, when 
in 1739 Henry Lascelles, Esq. purchased it, In 
this family it is still vested. A few years ago, 
during the disputed succession to the estates of the 
late Sir Thomas Gascoigne, of Parlington, it was 
satisfactorily proved that a person of the name of 
Gascoigne, and lord of the manor, resided at this 
village ¢ at the end of the twelfth and beginning of | 
the thirteenth century.” 

ANNA SCATCHERD. 
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A LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
NOW PUBLISHING. 


—— 


The CHILDREN of LUTETTA ; or, 
Life amongst the French Poor. By 


Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
16s. [ This day. 
HER MAJESTY’S MAILS: an His- 


torical and Descriptive Account of the 

British Post Office. By William Lewins, 

Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MAN and NATURE; or, Physical 
Geography as Modified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh, Author 
of ‘ Lectures on the English Language, 
‘The Student's Manual of the English 
Language; §c. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


Third Thousand of THE GENTLE 
LIFE: Essays in Aid of the Forma- 
tion of Character of Gentlemen and 
Gentlewomen. Crown 8vo. printed on 
toned paper, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
price 6s. 


A WALK from LONDON to JOHN 
OGROAT’S. With Notes by the Way, 
with Photographs. By Elihu Burritt. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


LIFE PORTRAITS of SHAK- 
SPEARE. By J. H. Friswell. Mius- 


trated with Photographs of authentic and 
received Portraits. Handsomely bound, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s.; with a 
beautifully exeeuted Photograph of the 
Will, price 25s. 


The PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 


SEA and ITS METEOROLOGY. 
By M. F. Maury, LL.D. A New 
Edition. [Just ready. 





NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—In order to facilitate an early and full supply 
of their Novels at all Libraries simultaneously th roughout the 
country, and at the same time to avoid unequal wholesale 
terms, Messrs. LOW since the 1st of 
March last, the uniform published price of 8s 
instead of 108, 6d, 


A Second Edition of The LOST SIR 


MASSINGBERD, in 2 yols., will be ready in a few days. 


HAUNTED HEARTS, by the Author 


of ‘The Lamplighter,’ in 2 vols., will be ready on the 20th inst. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE, by 


HENRY HOLL, Author of ‘ The King’s Mail,’ in 3 vols., will 
be ready on the 30th inst. 


'STRATHCAIRN, by Charles Allston 


COLLINS, in 2 vols., will be ready next Month. 


& CO. have adopted, 
. per Volume, 





London: Sampson Low, Son & MARSTON, 
14, Ludgate-hill. 


66, BRooK-STREET, W, 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO,’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———>———_ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE NOTTING- 
HILL MYSTERY.’ 
Next week will be published, 


VELVET LAWN: a Novel. 


In Three Volumes. 


By CH: sag ES FELIX, 
Author of ‘The Notting-hill My stery.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY ‘‘ MANHATTAN.” 
This day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MARION: a Novel. 

By “MANHATTAN.” 
“A panorama of American life.”—Sun. 


DYBBOL AND DENMARK. 
Next week will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


THE DANES IN CAMP: 


LETTERS FROM SONDERBORG. 
By the Honourable AUBERON HERBERT. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 
Just ready, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 


EXPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA. 


JOHN M‘DOUALL STUART'S 
JOURNALS of EXPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA from 1858 
to 1862. 
Edited by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A. F.R.G.S., &e. 

Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, and 12 Page-Engravings 
on Wood, drawn by George French Angas, from Sketches taken 
during the Expedition, and accompanied by a carefully-prepared 
Map of the Explorer’s Route across the entire Continent. 





London: Saunprers, Ottery & Co. 66, Brook- 
street, W. 





uE USEFUL KNOW LEDGE SOCIETY’S 
FAMILY ATLAS. 
Now publishing, in 2s. 6d. Monthly Parts. 
Part VII. contains 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison’s Geological Map of 
ENGLAND and WALES, revised and corrected ‘to date. 
England and Wales, Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the Six-Sheet Ma 
London: E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W.; and all Booksell ers. 


‘THE 





A ‘NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
ROMANCE OF WAR.’ 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 31s. 6d. 
ECON D T © NON FE 
By JAMES GRANT. 
Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


K NicHt S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 
AN New Issue, at less than half the price of the Original 
Edition. 

Now ready, Parts I. and IT., price 2. éd. each, of a completely- 
revised issue, edited by CHA A RLES KNIGHT, of this choice 
Edition of Shakspere. This Edition, printed on toned paper, with 
more than 1,000 Illustrations, includes the Doubtful P ays and 
<Shakspere : a Biography, and will be published in thirty-two 
23. 6d. Monthly Parts, forming eight royal-Svo. volumes. 

Routledge, » Wi urne & R outleds re, Broadway, » Ludg: vte-hill. 








“NE Ww ‘NOVE L. 

On the 16th inst. will be published, post 8vo. price 108. 6d. 
FREDERICK RIVE B.S; 
INDEPENDENT PARSON. 

By Mrs. FLORENCE WILLIAMSON. 
Vorgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 
Price 28. 6d. 
li R. SPENCER’S CRITICISMS on 
M. COMTE: being the pupae to an on 
‘The Classification of the Sciences.” By HERBERT SP ENGI ER. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-zarden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Williams & N 


Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


LORA and EVELINE;; or, Leaves from the 
Book of Nature. 
London: Ww hitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 








Uniform with Lord Macaulay’s ‘ England,’ 
YTLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND—A 
New and Popular Edition of. 

“The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in beving 
found an historian whose sound judgment is accompanied tb 
graceful liveliness of imagination. We venture to predict t — 
this book will soon become, and long remain, the standard Histo: 
of Scotland.”—Quarterly Review. 

Vol. I. price 4s. 6d., and Part I. price 1s., now ready. 
Detailed Prospectuses, on application, from any Bookseller. 





Edinburgh : William P, Nimmo; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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REMOV AL. —Mesers. ALEX & & JONES, Sur- 

mn-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 53, 

BROOK- STR E “tp T, Grosvenor-square, in consequence of their 

Premises, 31, New Bridge-street, beiug required by the London, 
es and Dover Railway. 


ATESSRS. SWAN & EDGAR beg respectfully 

to announce that, in connexion with their Dress-making, 
Jadies’ Outfit and Ms untle Departments, THEY HAVE JU Ust 
OPENE D a Suite of Newand Spacious SHOW- ROOMS for the 
, at all times, of the most recent Novelties in those 








os of their Business. 

Mi djoining the Show-rooms are appropriate and private Fitting- 
rooms d the business of the departments is under the manage- 
ment of th« roughly competent and experienced Female Assistants, 
who visi it perio lic: ally the Paris markets. 


A.” x: 


& D. NICOLL, Tartors to the Queen and 

Royal Family. —Gentlemen’s Fashionable Attire, the 

best, at moderate prices -Water-proof Tweed Overcoats, for dust 
in. One Guinea. ean, Cloth, &c. Two Guineas. —Negligé 











rain 
Suits of of the Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or country aoa Two 
Guineas.— H. J. & D ll, 114, 116, 118, EET; 


} i, RE 
2, 2, COR N WL Og E.C.;3 andl0, MOSLEY TRE ET, hada 


QT A: i N ED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 
Heaton, Butter & Bayne, 
NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 
is at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, 
n Museum. 








Specimen South 


Kensingt 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
a DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Paria an es, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
exp ressly for these articles. —OSLER, 45, Oxford- street, Ww. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7. my 
Glass Dessert 
All Articles’ marked’ in plain a... 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 

















EN CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 

ae K MAKER to HER M AJESTY, H.R.H. the Prince 
Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, 

Mal ker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 





SILVER, Goup. 
Guineas. Guineas. 
Strong Silver LeverWatches.. Ladies’ or a ig 
Do. do. superior 6 t016 uk ren p< eae 5 
\ 
5 | 





Do. with very thick glass.. 2 
Silver Half Chro mometers .. 





or ‘183 
Gi oid Halt thronometers 
| Do. in Hunting Cases.... 
Gold Geneva Watches from 7 Guineas upwards. 
‘act Watches for the Blind. 
Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 guineas. 











Every description of Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver 
Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 
and Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 

from 40 guineas upwards. 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard 


Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
oes cnn bg r Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 
E. a & Co., 61, Strand, W.C, (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
and at 34 and 35, Royal E xchange, E.C.; and also at the Turret 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand. 


Bats, AND TOILET WARE—Wuu1a™ 


3. BU RT TON has One Large Show-room devoted exclusively 


to the dis pl ay of Baths and Toilet Ware. The Stock of each 
is at_onc > largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to 
the Pi ‘bie. fat ind marked at Prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished 


in _ Country. Portable Showers, 7s, 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3. 
to 5l.; Nursery, 158, to 328. ; Sponging, 148. to 328.; Hip, 14. 
to $,! 6d. A large g Phalence st of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 15s, 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.—He has 
Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 
and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 11s.— 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 14:. 6d., and Cots from 15s. 6d. each—handsome, 
erry ital Tron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
21, 138. 6d, to 201, 


j ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 

NISHING IRON MONGER, ‘by appointment, to H. R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of ! a Biles of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaselic 8, Tea- 
Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery Baths, Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding. Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., V W.31 1, 1a, 2, 3and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage being worn 
round the body, the requisite resisting Enh is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; ; the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
ody, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 31. 6d.; postage, 1s. 
P.0.0. made payable to Jous Wurrts, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Pricé 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s. and 163. each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, Londen. 





0. a BANK-BUILDINGS, corner of Old 
London, is the CHIEF OFFIC = of the ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH INSURANCE COMPA 
JW. OR AM, Secretary. 


4{LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great variety, 
both in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of their 
Establishments :— 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. James's, S.W. ; and 45, Moor- 
gate- -street, E.C. 
DUBLIN— College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY te aoa ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
mane: Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gulaing as usual. 





HUBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
sa aa DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


cHUBES CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
ustrated Price-List, gratis and 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
street, Liverpool ; 
hampton. 


ost free. 
London ; 28, Lord- 
16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 


AaYLor BROTHERS’ GEN UINE 
MUS 

Dr. Hassau, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.:— 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each nia bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all acai &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TAYLOR suena B brick- -lane and Wentworth-street, 
.ondon, . 








Se Mepat.—PARAFFINE. 
Adopted by Her Majesty's Government for the Military 
Stations. 


J.C. &J. FIEp, 
the original Manufacturers, and holders of the 1862 Prize Medal 
caution the Public against any spurious imitations. Their label 
is on all packets and boxes. 
Sold by all Dealers chroughout the Kingdom. Wholesale and 
+g Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
, Where also may be obtained their celebrated United Service 
te Tablets. 


BED-ROOM CANDLES. : 
PRICE'S CANDLES, which will not drop 
rease when carried, thin, very hard Candles, sold in Boxes, 
1s. and 38. each, are recommended as the best carriers. 
EXTRA HARD, | S. 12, CHAMBER CANDLES, 


Sold in Boxes, 28. each 
Thicker Candles intended for those who will not burn thin. 


SHERWOOD ECONOMIC BED-LIGHTS, 


In Packets of 36 Candles, for 1s., intended for use where Cheap- 
ness is a great object, will be found an improvement on the ordi- 
nary Candles, as they gutter less. 


SPECIAL CANDLESTICKS to fit thin 


Candles, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each ; Reducing Sockets, making them fit 
any Candlesticks, 2d. each. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
LONDON. 





AVOID MEDICINES—they always aggravate Chronic Com- 
plaints, but DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
invariably and effectually cures dyspepsia (indigestion), 

constipation, debility, corsumption, &c. Extract from 60,000 
cures: —Cure No. 53,216 of the Marchioness de Bréhan, Paris, 
of a fearful liver complaint, wasting away, witha nervous pal- 
pitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, low 
spirits, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even her sitting down for hours together, and which 
for seven years had resisted the careful treatment of the best 
French and English medical men. Cure No, 1,771: Lord Stuart 
de Decies, Lord Lieutenant of W: aterford, of ma = years’ 
dyspepsia. Cure No.49,842: “Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, oni gee 
flatulency, spasms, a and yvomiting.—Maria Jol Xi Cc 
No. 47,121: Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, Waltham 
Cross, Herts, of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low 
spirits and nervous fancies. Cure No. 54,816: The Rev. James T. 
Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, of indigestion and torpidity of 
the ver, which had resisted all medical treatment. Cure No. 
548 Miss V = Zeguers, of aa 
In Tins, 1s. 14d. ; 11b., 28. 9d.; 21b. 48. 6d. ; 12 1b. 228.— Barry 
Du Barry & Co. 77, Ae tory street, Londen ; ; and 26, Place Ver en- 
dome, Paris; and 12, Rue de l’Empereur, Brussels. Also Fort- 
num & Mason, Purveyors to Her Majesty ; at Phillips's, Tea- 
dealers; Batty’s; Petty & Wood’s; Abbis’s, 61, Gracechurch- 
street ; 4, Cheapside : 63, 150, and 298, Oxford- street; 54, Upper 
Baker- ‘street ; 330, 449,and 451, Strand ; 55, Charing ‘Cross; and 
all Grocers and Chemists. 


] R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 
LIVER OIL, prescribed by the most eminent medical 
men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for con- 
sumption, .chronic bronchitis, asthma, coughs, rheumatism, 
general debility, diseases of the skin, rickets, infantile ay 
and all scrofulous affections, is incomparably superior to 
other kind. Select medical opinions :—Dr. LETHEBY, Medical 
Officer of Health and Chief Analyst to the City of London.— 
“The oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
*Huile ed a described as the best variety in the masterly 
treatise of De Jongh. is, L believe, universally acknow- 











ledged that Dr. De Jongh’s light-brown cod liver oil has great. 


therapeutic power, and, from my investigations, Lh: ave no doubt 
of its being a pure and unadulterated article.” Dr. LA ESTER, 
F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex.—‘I pote that the 
purity of this oil is secured in its preparation by the personal 
attention of so good a chemist and intelligent a physician as 
Dr. De Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on 
he oil wit’ Which I am acquainted, Hen nee, I deem the c 
iver oil sold under his r ~~ 
kind as regards and di 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold oa in Capsuled 
Imperial Hulf-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 98., by his sole 
Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London; 
and by respectable Chemists, 

















N ETCALFFE, 1 BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
J tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
nges, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
T e Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2s. Per box. —Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET, 
HOCOLAT- MENIER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825. 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib. 
Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
WholesaleM. MENIER, Paris, and 119, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, Finsbury-payement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 


Dotestos Ss DEPOT, 95, 
QUADRANT, 


For the Sale exclusively of the fine Bordeaux, Burgundies, ee 
pagnes and Cognacs of France, in their pure natural stat 
Cellars and Counting-house as above, and Orders taken ian at the 
estaurant, 
No. 9, RUE DE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS. 


_ 
HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 
The lowest-priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten- 

sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included; although at such a moderate 
peice: it will be found an excellent W ine, and greatly improved 
»y being in bottle two or three years. J.C. confide utly recom- 
mends it to Claret drinkers. Note 1 ‘he Clarets of the celebrated 
1858 Vintage Ligeti! 2 fe rede 31) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 368., 42s. ; A oz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be addressed JA IES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent-street. 





REGENT- STREET, 








BEE-HIVES. 
PRIZE MEDAL and HONOURABLE MENTION awarded to 


G. N. & SONS for BEE-HIVES and HONEY at the various 
Exhibitions. 


EIGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE 

BEE-HIVE, as originally introduced by George Neighbour 

& Sons, with all the recent Improvements, three glasses and 
thermometer, price 35s., securely packed for the country. 

Several important novelties are introduced this season, includ- 
ing the Woodbury Straw Bar-and-Frame Hive, price 21. ; 
window, Also Artificial Combs, made of a size suited to the 
y s, to assist in the formation of cells. 

Address GEORGE NE a & SUNS, 127, High Holborn, 
or 149, Rteg ent-street, London, V 

Their newly-arranged CATAL OG JE of other Improved Hives, 
with drawings and prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. 











OW LAN Ds’ MACAS SSAR OTL _—This ele- 
gant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its 
unparalleled success in promoting the growth, restoring, and 
beautifying the Human Hair. Its invaluable properties have ob- 
tained the ese of royalty and the aristocracy throughout 
Europe, and its introduction into the nursery of royalty. Price 
33. 6d., 78., 108, 6d. (equal to four small), and 2is. per bottle, 
et 20, HATTON- GARDEN, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Ps FOR “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 








OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UN W IN & & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair to a per- 
manent and natural brown and black. The ap a most 
easy: its extraordinary power upon the hair so e e and in- 
stantanecous that grey hair is —an the moment ‘it is ‘touched. 
~In Cases at 5s. 6d., 108. 6d. and 2 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS “PIL ILS S for Tn- 
digestion, Bile, Sick Headache, Acidity, Heartburn, Flatu- 
lency, Spasms, &c.—Prepared only by James Cocke, 18, New 
Ormond-street ; and to be had - all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, 
at 1s. ijd., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s 


YROLAPSUS ANT and ‘PILES. it AILEY’S 
IMPROVED APPARATUS for Prolapsus Ani and Piles is 
extremely light, easily _ ted, and admitted to be the most 
effectual instrament used for the relief of these complaints.— 
W. H. Battery & Sox, 418, Oxford-street, London. 


r \HE BEST REMEDY for Indigestion, Bilious 

and Liver Complaints, FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. 
=Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


GSALvesc PED E S. 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGIUS “SALVEO PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers. 
in half-bottles, 1s. 6d.; and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; wholesale o 
A. Sleigh, 33, Little Britain, E.C. 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medic il Profession and univ ersally acceptei by the Public, 

asthe Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 

ache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is pre- 

ared, in a state of perfect ara and of walters strength, by 

YINNEBORD & CO., 172, N BOND-STREET, London, and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the’ World, 


URES of ASTHMA, COU G HS, &e. by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PUL MONIC WAFERS, —From Mr. H. 

Armstrong, Chemist, Church-street, Preston :—* I have numbers 
of cases of cures of asthmas and coughs by Dr. Locock’s Wafers. 
Even children of two or three hea of age I have seen them 
given to, and they have cured th To Singers and Public 
Speakers they are invaluable for the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price is. 14d. and 28, 9d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 
Beware of all counterfeits. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE isa perfectly — form for admiuisterivg this 
popular remedy for weak digestion 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, a 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in Bottles, at 3s., 5s. and 108. eac 
e. EPSINE 1 LOZENGES in Boxes at 28, 6d, and 48. 6d. each, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
GLEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
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CHAPPELL & COVS 


NEW ROOMS, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


Of every Description, New and Second-hand, for Sale or Hire. 


ALEXANDRE'S NEW INSTRUMENT, 


THE 


SERAPHINA-ANGELIC 4A, 
;KKNOWN*®ALSO AS 
THE HARMONI-FLUTE and THE MELODI-FLUTE. 


This charming little Instrument is played either with one or two hands, by means of a Key-board like the Harmonium, and has a compass of Three Octaves, including the Semi- 
tones. It may be played with one hand, either resting on the Knee, or placed on a Table; or with two hands, by the aid of the Patent Box, and blown by the foot. 

The Bellows at the back of the Instrument are perfectly easy of management, and the tones of the SERAPHINA-ANGELICA are as sweet and dulcet as can be desired. Either 
alone, or as an accompaniment to t Pianoforte, this Instrument is very beautiful, and far superior to those of a similar kind that have hitherto been before the public. 


A TUTOR FOR THE SERAPHINA-ANGELICA, by Epwarp F. Riupactr, 
Is just published (price 1s. 6d.), which will enable any one to become perfectly acquainted with the Instrument in a short space of time. 
With Three Stops, price 57. 5s. in Plain Box; with the New Patent Pedal Box, Solid Mahogany, Polished, 62. 6s.; or with new Ornamental Stand, 6. 6s. 








A VERY LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS AND PIANOFORTES. 





CHAPPELL’S 
TWENTY-GUINEA PIANOFORTE, 


In Solid Mahogany or Plain Walnut, the best English Manufacture, 


With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. 
Messrs. CHAPPELL strongly recommend this Instrument as superior to any other Pianoforte at or about the same Price, whether New or Second-hand. 


THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS 


AT 





ALEXANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in 
the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They 
have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use 
of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the 
wind can be supplied by a second person, and still wnder the New Patent the performer can play with perfect expression. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


No. GUINEAS. 
1, THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ei me _ ° 25 
2. EIGHT STOPs, ditto ditto ditto .. as oe oe ee ee ee 35 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) os oo 60 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a 
perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced ; and the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments more 
closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character, and not 
likely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 


No. GUINEAS. 
1, EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-Half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case os os oe ee o* ‘ 45 
2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Six rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case oi ois ~ aes oe - os 70 
3. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Eight rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals .. ee ee ee ee 85 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 
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